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EDITORIAL 


FELLOWSHIP—VITAL OR SUPERFICIAL? 


- Since the Madras Conference several months have elapsed and 
so there has been time to read the impressions of many delegates. 
It now seems pre-eminently clear that the outstanding feature of 
the Conference was the sense of fellowship. Recently in the Christian 
Century, Dr. Stanley Jones and Dr. Van Dusen have had a discussion 
which has brought out some interesting points. In regard to the 
- question of fellowship we may quote this statement of Dr. Jones: 


“Some people said to me across India after the conference, ‘What 
really happened at Madras? We can’t find out. All they say is, 
There was a wonderful fellowship.” To many people that was the 
outstanding thing—the wonderful fellowship. It was especially so 
to people from the West who were not used to having fellowship with 
people of so many races. To some of the rest of us it was a common- 
place. I live a community life with a group composed of the follow- 
ing nationalities: Arab, Chinese, Turkestani, Afghan, Punjabi, 
Marathi, Hindustani, Tamil, Malayali, Garhwali, Malay, American, 
British, Danish, Dutch, Australian, Swedish, Lettish, Norwegian, 
Finnish and others. To us, fellowship across race and ‘class lines is 
a daily commonplace. We were, therefore, not swept off our feet by 
it at Madras. For we have found by experience that it is possible 
to have fellowship between races on a very superficial basis leaving 
the basic issues 
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‘This last sentence contains food for Increasingly 
during recent years, largely owing to the development of communica- 
‘tions, many groups of citizens from various countries have fraternized, 
but we must face the issue squarely and realize that although 90% 
of the people in the world may desire to live at peace with their 
fellowmen, yet a minority of 10% or so are actually in positions of 
“power whereby they prevent the aspirations for peace of the majority 
from coming to fruition. Fellowship on a superficial basis that 
_ leaves the basic issues untouched is not of much use in a realistic 
world where power politics and the forces of capitalism have full 
control. Many aspects of the secular world are increasingly challeng- 
ing the spiritual life of the Church and the Church of to-day cannot 
afford to neglect that challenge. There is a great yearning on the 
part of the Christian community, especially amongst the youthful 
members in the Younger Churches, for the ecumenical Church to play 
a more active part in tackling the hard nee that beset mankind 


today. 


In this connection let us quote the observations of a Chinese 
delegate to the Madras Conference: 


“First—Although delegates from the younger churches were in 
the majority, yet the controlling thoughts that found expression in 
the Conference were not theirs, but rather those of their abler and 
more mature fellow-delegates from the West who had the whole plan 
for the Conference so well mapped out that they willingly yielded to 
their leadership even in matters of vital concern to them. 


 “Second—tThe sense of vnity and fellowship in the Conference 
was excellent but one wonders whether at times that was not achieved 
at the expense of a more spontaneous expression, which, while honest 
and straightforward, could nevertheless be made in the spirit of love 
and reconciliation. | 


“Third—One feels that a number of the vital problems were 
touched on only at the surface at Madras, and that we have not yet 
come to the place where we can hear God speaking to us clearly on 
those problems. Because of this one wonders whether the emphasis 
on Church and ecumenicity will not tend to become self-consciousness 
and withdrawing from the world on the part of the Church unless 
its social task receives more consideration than it does now.” 


To make this point still clearer, let us quote a further statement 
from the same criticism by Dr. Stanley Jones: : 


: *“T missed a church which started from where Jesus started, the 
Kingdom of God, and found instead a church which started with 
itself, and therefore largely ended with itself and the saving of its 
fellowship, dangerously near to fulfilling the statement of Jesus that 
he that saveth his life shall lose it. I missed finding a church which 
was under the conscious discipline, correction and cleansing judgment 
of an-order higher than itself. I also missed a church that had in 
its hands the master conception from which it worked to all lesser 
conceptions. I missed a church which, while conscious of its mission 
.as the chief instrument of the Kingdom of God, also was humble 
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enough to rejoice that God was using other instruments to bring in 

the Kingdom in greater or lesser degree: the scientific movement as ~ 
it is harnessed to social and economic betterment, Gandhi’s movement. 
in India showing us the way to conquer by suffering and the vast. 
movements for social and economic justice outside the church. [I 
missed a church which said that the Kingdom of God is the hope of 
the church and of the world and found instead a church that said, 
‘Lam the hope of the world.’ I missed a church loyal to the Kingdom 


_ of God and found a church, by emphasis, loyal to its own fellowship. 


“Tam........hurt that the conference did not send us forth with 
a mighty message and challenge of God’s new order ready to break 
into this tottering world order of ours to replace man’s way of life, 


in both the individual and collective will, with God’s way of life—- 


an order which is more totalitarian than all present day totalitarian- 
isms, more social than all socialisms and more individualistic than 
all individualisms, whose law of life is love and whose method of 
conquest is a Cross.’ 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL ‘MORALITY 
| An old-style conventional type of Christianity will not stop- 


aggression nor solve the problems of livelihood. Oftentimes it ap- 
pears as if the Older Churches in the West do not fully appreciate 


what is meant by totalitarianism, i.e. the extent of the totality. One- 
danger inherent in our international situation was exposed when a 
well-known publicist stated that some years ago liberal thinkers were- 
surprised to find that large sections of the population in various 
countries did not want democracy. Bread and livelihood come before 
theories and politics. A group or a political philosophy that affords 
food and the means of living to men will win approval. The saying” 
“Man does not live by bread alone” is cold comfort, providing little or- 
no solution for people who are desperately hungry. A year ago a. 
visitor from the West who was a delegate to the. Madras Conference > 
was asking a small group of Chinese Christian leaders for their 
opinions, and one of the latter said, ‘““‘We welcome and appreciate the: 
sympathy of the Older Churches and are grateful for the men and 
money that have helped in relief. Nevertheless we should also like. 
the Church in the West to take a full part in trying to influencing 


international politics.” One reason for this desire may well be found 


in a statement made by Dr. Wellington Koo some two years ago 


when he fervently declared that a break down in international 


morality would lead to a break down of morality in many other 


spheres of life. That this is only too true is evidenced by the con--. 


ditions in many of the occupied cities of China. During the last two: 
years the Christians in China have undoubtedly been in the front. 
line of attack. The Church has been through the fire as Christians. 
have marched to the Cross. The universal Church in the future stands. 


- to gain much from the present experiences of Christianity in China. 


The aspirations of this Younger Church—and more particularly the- 
younger members therein—should aurely merit serious consideration.. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNCOMPROMISING SERVICE 


In China today where there are such great needs and oppor- 
tunities we must strive to present a witness that is clear, compelling 
and powerful. While there is a danger that some recent new mem- 
bers may have joined the Church for a selfish motive, i.e. seeking a 
purely personal salvation, yet there is an equal danger that many 
Christians may be content with an attenuated religion which 
manifests itself solely in social service. If the aim of all missionary 
work is “the clear and persevering witness in words and acts of the 
Christian thought and life in the building up of living Christian 
communities” then our task is to promote this aim in a more uncom- 
promising manner. Some people who do not adhere to the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, such as communists, are keenly interested in seeking 
for their fellowmen a good livelihood and are also interested in pro- 
moting good characier. Are we to be satisfied if the efforts of our ~ 
churches and schools result in producing people who have good 
character and who are interested in some form of social service? In 
reading the quotations from Dr. Stanley Jones above, let us remember 
that first and foremost he is an evangelist. The responsibility for 
building up the true Church and Christian community in China must 
not be left to a few pastors but instead this task is a responsibility 
to be shared by all who attempt to follow Christ. If we read the 
Gospel we have ample evidence that Christ sought to cure both the © 
spiritual and physical ills of those whom He met. He also called 
upon His followers to leave all and follow Him. It is encouraging 
to note that many Christian students here are devoting more time > 
to the development of their own spiritual life as well as interesting 
themelves in the welfare of others. (See Mr. Mahy’s article.) It is 
to be hoped that our teachers and other leaders of youth may be able 
to emulate their zeal, instructing these young people in the knowledge 
of the essentials of the Christian religion and inspring them to impart 
this knowledge to their fellows. A clearer knowledge and deeper 
certainty of the essentials of the Christian Faith, plus a readiness 
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; Readers of the Chinese Recorder are deeply indebted to the 
Reverend Frank R. Millican. He stepped into an emergency two 
years ago when the Editor, Dr. Frank Rawlinson, met his untimely 
death in Shanghai. Through a period of much uncertainty and 
tension he added to his many other responsibilities the editing of 
this journal, and did it so acceptably that the Editorial Board was 
‘unwilling to dispense with his services. The China Council of the 
Presbyterian Mission and the Christian Literature Society have been 
very generous in extending the arrangement for so long. During 
these two years he and his editorial colleague have not been content 
- to mark time. The “Chinese Recorder and Educational Review” has 
come to fill a larger role than either of its predecessors could have 
done. The high traditions have been maintained and enriched. 
Mr. Millican has made a contribution for which the entire constituency 


ef this magazine is sincerely grateful. | 


for sacrificial service, must be promoted in our Christian youth. 


A New Sunday 
G. GORDON MAHY, JR. 


3] IRST let me sketch the Sunday of a few years ago. A big- 

| F compound of a thousand people, seven hundred of them High 

School students. The big church stood by the road to the. 

main gate, and the chorus of sound from within was good to 

hear. And yet the students streamed by it—some to the city to do- 
their weekly buying, some to play basketball, some to roam along the 

stream. Helping to raise that chorus within were only a handfull 
of those seven hundred students, at most fifty boys and girls from 

good Christian homes. Among those who swept by the church 

were many nominal Christians also, but they felt no call or compulsion. 


As for the high school—there was much to be proud of in it. 
It has risen to a high place in secondary education in this province. 
Ite faeulty were alert and hard working. The principal enforced a 
wise and effective discipline. The school was a smooth-working 
machine—but the mainspring was not Christ—not even Christ’s love: 
for men or ideal of service. At best it was a love of country, at 
worst a thirst for money and power which education could purchase. 


- Christian work in such a school was chiefly the work of con- 
servation—keeping alive in those already devout their interest in 
Christ and his church, against a strong pull in the opposite direction. 
As for bringing the indifferent and non-Christian students into a. 
vital relationship with Christ, that was disappointingly slow work. 
A school-conscious government had crammed the schedule so full that. 
there was no time for ordinary out-side activities, let alone Bible 

classes and meetings. | 

In the Christian group itself, we saw evidence of a desire to 
foster the spiritual life, to set a good-example of the Christian life 
before non-Christian schoolmates, but we could not escape the con- 
viction that somehow the group was an ingrowing one. At various. 
times work in the surrounding villages sprang up into quick eager 
- life but gradually was smothered by the weight of other interests, 
_or the indifference or ridicule of fellow-students. When I once 
mentioned starting Sunday school work in a nearby village, one of 
the most loyal of the Christian fellowship answered, “It couldn’t be 
done. The students won’t go and the village doesn’t want them.” 


Meanwhile the countryside waited impatiently for the leadership 
which this school had originally been started to furnish. A church 
marching steadily forward in membership and in new preaching 
points was one by one losing the men who had so faithfully led it 
to its place. Students whom we hoped would hear the call to service 
for Christ in the villages were sucked into teaching and medicine. 
This about the hungry sheep who “look up and are not fed” was a 
language. they didn’t seem to understand. — 

- Then came the war. One day saw over eight hundred students. 
fighting against time for the crumbs of learning which they knew 
would soon be snatched from them. The invasion swept closer and. 
within a week they were scattered to the four winds, most of them 
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-. “never to return. One of the heads of the school spread his hands in 


a gesture of sad dismay. “Everything we have built up is tumbled | 


over,” he said. He was thinking of laboratories, of books, athletic 
-fields, of the cellar for the new building which was a gaping ‘hole 


‘that had to be filled up again, of the steadily prowtng reputation of. 


‘the school. 


For a few months the whole educational ‘bait was an empty shell 
‘that echoed hollowly to the voices of the few children that played in 
its lonely halls. But there are few vacuums in China. When war 


came pounding up to the city gate, there swarmed in refugees by 
the thousands. Rooms that we thought crowded with three students, 


held families of ten and twelve, and when fear and confusion were 
-at their worst, the classrooms themselves were invaded. A physics 
Jaboratory became a measles ward, the principal’s office, headquarters 
for the compound guards who slept there between rounds of patrolling 
‘the walls on guard against lawless bands of marauders. 


You will be wondering when the new Sunday begins. Perhaps 


it began with these refugees. Their pouring into the church on 
Sundays either in a new zeal for something with which they were 
already familiar or with a lively curiosity to find out what it was 
all about, was just another illustration of the interest in Christianity 
which was making itself apparent even before the war but was 
fanned into real flame by the war itself. If there was a need for 
Christian leaders before, there would ‘be many more times the need 
now. 

Once a teacher always a teacher. You sala not convince those 
in educational work either foreign or Chinese that one had to stop 
teaching just because everything was in confusion. It was plain to 
them that several thousand refugees with nothing else to do should 


be studying something, so every one of teaching caliber pitched in - 


with a will to make this possible. Classes were going on in every 
nook and corner. A sophisticated. middle schoo] senior well fur- 
bished with chemistry, trigonometry and English would have gaped to 
see a country mother with a child on her knee, sitting in his old seat, 
and drinking in her first characters. But these refugee schools for 
old and young, were as temporary as the refugees, and we were 
feeling about for something more permanent. 


The call of the countryside, plus the Board of ee Mission’s 
General Letter on “Proposals for Improving the Board’s Enterprise 
Abroad,” put us on the track of it. We would train boys and girls 
in the Bible and principles and methods of church leadership. We 


would try to send some relief in the way of pastors if possible and 


certainly lay leaders to the twenty pastors who were trying to minister 
to a scattered membership of over ten thousand in our big field. 
Friends told us that when the idea of Lay Training was translated 
into Chinese it meant doing something for nothing, and who in so 
-practical-minded a society as that of the Chinese would spend money 
‘to learn work that brings nothing back. But we felt sure that the 
love of Christ still constrains men and we began anyway. We ex- 


pected to start with a mer ehandful, which wculd be all the better : 
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suited to our modest budget, and our need for feeling our wey along 
in an uncharted field of curriculum and methods. 


A hundred and fifty came. As we had expected, some of these 
came for no higher purpose than to have something to do. They 
could keep out of mischief that way—or fighting. But a school for 
Bible training which had to close down in another place sent us a 
score or so of their fine young people and this gave us a nucleus for 
the group we wished to work with. As for the others—they had to 
be either weeded out or converted—and both these things have 
happened. Here and there during the term, and more at the end of 
it, students dropped out because they were not interested in Bible 
Study and Agriculture and Religious Education, as a substitute for 
the ordinary middle school subjects which would put them on the 
road to wealth and position. But in late November a former success- 
ful business man, now an evangelist, warm-hearted for Christ, led 
meetings which put a new vision and passion into those who would 
otherwise have been completely lost to us.. One of these boys, a 
son of a leading merchant in the city said brokenly in a meeting of 
open confession, “I hated Christ when I first came here, and vowed 
I would never follow him.” I wish you could watch him now. {If 
sometimes wonder if the eyes of the two on the way to Emmaus 
could have burned more brightly at the burning words of Christ than 
do his during the class in Sunday School methods, or when teaching 
his class of Sunday School boys. Another lad, one of the few non- 
Christians we allowed as special students the first term, revealed 
such a winsome earnestness in his first avowals. of interest in Christ, 
that when we were looking for a leader for a Daily Vacation Bible 
Schoo! during the winter vacation we asked him and found in him 
a gold mine of leadership ability. Due largely to his efforts and 
those of two other like-minded boys, a village that had only one 
Christian and one inquirer, has now a thriving church group, out of 
which over forty applied for baptism, and with a Sunday Schoo] of 
almost a hundred children. As yet an unbaptised Christian he 
encouraged and taught them, and on the day of his own baptism 
walked the three miles after the morning service on the compound 
_to be there to help his people in the village. . | 


But now we are almost ahead of our story. It is about the 
fly wheel of the new school. It is the new Sunday. There are still 
only a handful of students in our compound church on Sunday morn- 
ing. They still sweep past the church. But they are on their way 
to the villages. There are about a hundred of them at this writing. 
Perhaps another Sunday will see another little Sunday schoo] or 
preaching point opened and then there will be a call on some others 
to join the ranks. | 

It is this Sunday work in the villages which is giving point and 
purpose to the rest of the school program. Whatever goes on in the 
classroom or outside feeds into it. We never dreamed six months 
ago that twenty-five places within walking distance of us would give 
a welcome to students for Sunday school and preaching. Our com- 
pound is ringed with villages that for one reason or another have 
many years been adamant to the gospel. A Christian here and there 
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was the only fruit we could see in them. Several reasons might be 
mentioned, but perhaps the largest is that we were thinking chiefly 


in terms of the older people and they were afraid of being foreignized. 


But this time we began with little children—“and a little child shall 
lead them.” | 
The first Sunday the village work began, we posted a modest 


list of five already established churches, and fifteen boys volunteered , 


to go out for the work. Since then, week after week there were new 
invitations, or the boys and girls would stumble upon a group of 
village children and organize a Sunday school, or gaping children who 
came to see what the girls were about in house to house preaching 
stayed to be formed into a little class. Some of the students who 
did not feel sufficiently qualified for actual preaching, responded to 
the call to teach phonetics to illiterates, or to tell stories to children 
or lead them in games. Some of these same boys and girls are now 
leading the services of worship. . 
7 They drew the children with games and pictures and now they 
are holding them in a full fledged Sunday school program. To be 
loved by the children of a strange village is a heart-warming experience 
as some of the boys and girls have found to their surprise. They 
report with wonder in their voices. “The children came out almost 
a mile to meet us and asked us why we didn’t come earlier” or, “They 
see us home along the road and stand: looking after us till we are 
out of sight.” They will brave all the dangers of the road for this 
kind of experience. | 

| Dangers have not been mentioned yet but they are many and 
very real. In these days when everyone is a suspect, and young 
people doubly so, it is not easy to go out on the road. A bayonet 
one inch from your throat is no pleasant experience. To stand in 
the road and be stripped to the waist for searching—as were 


four boys is not easy. Yet one of the four who had been. 


searched even to the lining of his clothes and the handle-bars of his 
bicycle testified that night, “I have always thought of myself as a 


coward, but I can honestly say that when they were searching us 


there with guns and bayonets pointed at us, none of us felt fear in 
our hearts.” Another boy who calmly passed by highwaymen on the 


road announced with a smile, “God will take care of us, if we are on © 


his business.” They pass through experiences like this every Sunday. 
If it were any other work but the work of the Kingdom, who would 
want them to trade the comparative peace within our walls for the 


hazards of the road. But that Christ goes with them is ‘not a mere 


figure of speech. : 


I understand a little better now about the seventy who “returned | 


with joy.” The bands report their day’s work at a meeting on 
Sunday night. And of all the meetings of the week, none is quite 
so thrilling or interesting as this. Every kind of experience comes 
out in these meetings from the dangers mentioned above to the 
number of students who did or didn’t come, the old lady who had 
the dream of heaven, the woman with a dread disease who asked the 
girls to come to her house to pray; all told with a great candor 


which reveals the fresh enthusiasm of the students in the work they # 
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are doing. “One thing that made my heart glad today,” reported 
a student, “was that some little children on the edge of the village 
who did not dare come to the service asked us as we were leaving: for 
the “Jesus papers’ (the little picture cards). [am glad that they 
at least know his name.” At first it did not take long to make the 
reports of the few points where work was done, but now that the 
list of places has climbed to twenty-five, it takes over an hour and a 
half for the reports alone, and the visiting speaker who is invited to 
talk about the work of preaching does not have much time left. Some 


- of these pastors who come to speak at this meeting cannot help 


contrasting the welcome that the students are getting in these villages 
with the cold reception of earlier years, when anyone who came out of 
the compound was hated because of what was called the “devil- 
smell” on him. | 


The students put in a full day of it. Most of them leave about 
seven in the morning right after breakfast for a walk of anywhere 
from one to gix miles. The boys bear the brunt of the responsibility 
for the more distant points, the girls working in the nearer villages. 
They carry nothing but their Bibles, Sunday school materials and 
three big wheat cakes apiece. They dare not carry even ten cents 
in money, for if it is Chinese money, the enemy will not allow it, 
and if the new currency, patriotic Chinese object. They carry the 
food lest they be a charge on the poor villagers to whom they preach, 
though in many places grateful hearers grace the simple meal of 
wheat cakes soaked in hot water with a bowl of bean-curd, baked 
sweet potatoes, or some onions pulled from the gardens. What was 
first a very insignificant item on our school budget namely the cost 
of these cakes now amounts to about ten dollars a Sunday for the 
three hundred cakes. In America that would be dinner for a hundred 
ata dollar and a half. The Sunday school material consists of little 
cards, and a big wall picture illustrating the lesson. Fortunately the 
China Sunday School Union makes these available at what in 
American currency would be a ridiculously small cost, otherwise send- 
ing twenty-five big pictures and a thousand or more cards into the 


country every Sunday would be a heavy drain on the budget. The 
big Sunday school pictures from America also see active service and 


the pictures on the Westminister leaflets from home go like hotcakes 
as rewards and special gifts. | 


It is the abundant life they try to take out with them. When- 
ever some need arises they are quick to plan for it. The new plans 
and materials are as much their own ideas as ours who have their 
great project at heart. The songs that go along with the lessons 
they mimeograph themselves, so that each pupil may have a copy 
to take home and learn by heart. A vast wealth of scripture is 
borne home to the hearts and memory through the ease with which 
Scripture can be sung to their familiar and flexible native tunes. 


‘It is no effort at all to teach fifteen or twenty psalms and many of 


the great New Testament passages to the children of the villages. 
Iam ashamed to say that I know more of the Bible by heart in 


Chinese than I do in the mother tongue, simply because of these 


remarkable Chinese tunes. The golden text is also mimeographed 
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for them, and as often as not a tune can be found for it as well. 
When spring came and our children here on the compound were 
vaccinated they were eager to carry this help to the villages so the 
hospital equipped them with boxes each containing alcohol, lamps, 
knives, cotton and vaccine. They practiced on each other and the 
local children first and then went out to vaccinate almost two thousand 
people in the country. One girl reported, “The home where we usually 
meet was closed to us because the people had gone away for the day, 
so we held Sunday school and vaccinated in the graveyard. The 
wind was always went out our lamp but there were plenty of 
children.” 

The war had bought to an end our travelling library project. 
Before the war we had an elder who was out all week in the sur- 
rounding villages lending books. It was always a problem to find 
the man who combined the strong legs and the enterprising mind 
needed for this kind of work, but now at the students’ own suggestion 
we turned this work over to them, and they are multiplying our one 
librarian many times making our library available to churches and 
Sunday schools. 

As the spring days drew. on, our compound Hygiene Committee 
put on a local “Swat the Fly” campaign. .To meet our own needs | 
students drew posters and went into the work of killing flies in 
earnest. One of the nurses in the hospital gave a fine informative 
lecture on the terrors of the fly. This the students promptly had 
mimeographed and carried to the country where they put the little 
children to work killing flies in their own lively contests. They 
came back Sunday night carrying little paper bags full of the 
carcasses of flies. One student had a packet of five thousand which 
one eager little village lad ‘had killed that week. 


_ When special needs arise, we try to find special persons to meet 
the needs. One Sunday:a ‘Christian in a distant church spoke to one 
of the boys about his apple orchard that was beginning to have too 
many rotten apples. The next Sunday this team took the agriculture 
teacher with them (his specialty happened to be fruit-raising). In 
another place, because one family had prayed earnestly for a son 

captured for ransom by some bandits, and he had safely come back 
without paying ransom a few days later, the inquirers and people 
who were just becoming interested in Christianity i in the village began | 
to treat prayer as a kind of charm. In great distress the boys, young 
Christians themselves asked that a pastor of mature faith and ex- — 
perience go with them the next Sunday and make clear to the people 
the true meaning of prayer. 

Because we have had no standard by which to go in forming our 
curriculum, the course of study in the school has been very plastic. 
But it is becoming even more so as the needs which develop in the 
village preaching work make apparent to the students their own 
needs. Every Saturday we have a special training class to prepare 
for the Sunday school lesson for the next day, but in addition to this 
other training classes had to be formed. Students who were going 
to four or five older established churches, decided that in addition 
to the fairly simple milk that was —e given the babes in Christ, 
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: there. were some church members of several years standing who 


‘could stand stronger meat, so they asked for a special Bible class 


to help them in their preparation for these Bible study classes in 


the country. Other students who were teaching the phonetic 
alphabet (the only good short cut to reading in this land of so many 
characters) realized that their own knowledge of the phonetic and 
méthods of teaching it were inadequate, so they requested a class 


in that. Then on their own initiative they set to work to prepare 


cards with pictures, to supplement the big posters published by the 
National Phonetic Committee. 


The regular curriculum of the school is also kept close to practical 
needs by the country work. The main Bible course in the school 
for both the upper class and the lower class. has been the study of 
the Gospels and this has formed a basis for the lessons in the Life 
of Christ which have been our theme in the village Sunday schools. 
Most of the time spent in our physical education classes has been 
devoted to learning games which the village children can play. We 
have ransacked game books in both Chinese and English for new 


’and interesting forms of play. Needless to say, our course in 


Religious Education and Sunday School methods is founded on the 


reality of actual needs and experiences. What is left of the school 


curriculum is the solid basis of study of their own sia arithmetic 
and elementary science and agriculture. 


It has been interesting to notice how not in our opinion but also 


iy the minds of the students this service for the people of the 


countryside has come to occupy the commanding place in their school 


life. As one boy said, who had been brought up in the old school 


environment and knew the minor place it once held, “‘We all know 
this is the most important part of the school.” Moreover there is 
already the beginning of what we wanted most to accomplish. The 
return of the students to their own villages to make their contribution 


to the work of the church there. Without any word said to them 


about vacation plans several students are beginning to ask about 


materials for Sunday schools and Daily Vacation Bible Schools in 


their home villages. 
Aside from answering the calls from. a needy countryside the 


students have also responded to many opportunities for service within 


our walls. Formerly the only Sunday School we had on the compound 


_was for this fifty or sixty children of kindergarten age—the children 


of teachers and officers in the school and hospital. This was con- 
ducted by the kindergarten teacher and a few helpers not from the 
middle school but from a Bible Institute for women who themselves 
had not the equivalent of a primary school education. But this year 
with many refugees still crowding the compound a Sunday school 
with four departments and over five hundred members was begun, 


and there was a big demand for teachers. At first very green at 
' this kind of work they have made steady progress and are bringing 
all sorts of new and novel projects into play, revealing good leadership 
_ ability and fine enthusiasm for the work. In addition to this students 


from the Bible Schoo] lead the play periods and the Bible periods 
In the primary school. There is something of the artist in a great 
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many Chinese students, and hae has never en: any difficulty in 
finding students to draw posters like the one for the Bible Sunday Ex- 
hibition last fall, or the campaign waged against the flies this spring. 


For the training of our fine group of two hundred the war helped 
make available a splendid corps of teachers. With the limited funds 
at our disposal we were much concerned about the possibility of 
getting the teachers we needed. But among our refugees there were 
several pastors who were gifted Bible teachers. There was_ also 
available a young man trained abroad in Agriculture and thoroughly 
sympathetic with the aims of the school. He had a classmate for 
whom life in his own village had become too dangerous. He met a 

eat need we had at the beginning of the second term. When the 

ible teaching was getting too heavy for the missionaries and the 
teachers we already had and we were wondering what to do next, 
a consecrated old pastor, one of whose sons we had already been using | 
came in and said, “I have a boy who has been trained in the Changsha 
Bible School and Nanking Seminary. Could you use him here in the 
school.” We found him alert and well equipped, and the very man 
needed for some of the students still groping around in religious 
matters. : 

At the beginning of the year our faculty group met each Monday 
morning for prayer, but as the year went on they themselves felt 
that the many problems of the students and countryside demanded 
more united prayer, and so now the faculty meets each morning 
at 6:30 in the morning. An hour before that many of the students 
have risen for their prayer-meeting, the requests for prayer, most 
of them arising from their work in the ee are listed on he 

blackboard the night before. 


During two months of this year there has been another school 
going on in our midst using the same buildings and equipment and. 
joining with the students of our school in worship and prayer and 
play. It was called the “Short Term Bible School” and was also 
started for the purpose of making available for the steadily growing 
church a more adequate leadership. It was chiefly for those who 
could not get away for a longer period from farm or business. As 
compared with the more or less uniform appearance of the other 
students most of whom had come up through regular school channels, 
- this was a ragged- looking group indeed. There were elders and 

deacons ang unbaptized inquirers and those who had barely heard 
the Gospel. There were college graduates and those who had never 
been inside a school before. But with a few exceptions—they were 
all very much in earnest. Two hundred came in the fall, and because 
the compound at that time was still full of refugees they slept in 
rows on the floor of one of the classrooms. The spring class had 
only a hundred because it was not permitted at that time for anyone 
from south of the railroad to cross to the north. They were more 
earefully chosen and more thorough classwork was possible with 
them. These men have given a good account of themselves since 
leaving, some going out from their villages for pioneer preaching, . 
some trying their best with this meager training to shepherd the 
otherwise shepherdless flock of Christians in their home villages. © 
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Among these short term students was one L’iu K’ao Chu (“De- 
pend-on-the-Lord” Liu) whose story is worth telling. He had the 
misfortune to be born an albino, with startlingly white skin and hair 
and poor eyesight. Before he was twelve he had lost both of his 
parents, and relatives were taking nominal care of him. He drifted 

- jnto rough company, began to drink, and soon joined himself to a 
chicken thief. For three years he made his living this way, having 
learned the art of hiding six chickens under his long garments and 
later selling them. As long as these illicit funds kept coming in, 
his relatives gave him a welcome, but one day he attended some 
revival meetings, learning as much as he could of Bible truths. He 
joined a class held in a country church to teach phonetics to illiterates. 
During the meetings he had come under conviction of sin, confessed 
everything and from that day on refused to steal another chicken, 
so that when he returned to his home he was refused admittance, 
and after tramping around in the snow he took refuge in a small 
cave which he made his headquarters. The first night he lay down 
beside a dead dog. In the phonetic class he was making no headway 
until a woman took pity on him and taught him how to put the 
phonetic sounds to a tune which he quickly learned to sing. After 
that he made rapid progress, outstripping the others until he stood 
at the head of the class. He has read the New Testament many 
times since, his Bible held an inch away: from, his poor near-sighted 
eyes. In China where anyone with any sort of physical deformity is 
an object of ridicule, one wonders how God could use him in his 
work, but there is at least one church and not a few Christians which 
are a monument to this radiant and enthusiastic young man whom 
‘Christ has reclaimed. | | ee | 


_ I wonder if you catch the import and possibilities of the picture 
opposite. It is in a village where there were only a few professing 
Christians and they were some good old mothers. During the winter 
vacation a team of our boys went there for a week’s Bible school. 

_ The threshing floor has been cleared of snow. ‘The village boys are 
being formed into a circle for play. Interested bystanders among 
the older boys and men are drawing near to watch, and soon they 
will too be carried away by the fine spirit of the leaders and will ‘be 
getting into the play. Basking in the winter sunlight at the foot of 
the little “earth temple” of the village are some of the village 
elders. Behind the door of this earth temple is the ugly little god, | 
to whom for years immemorial incense has been burned and prayers 

Offered. His days as a vital force in the life of the village are num- © 
bered, for no one in his name would do for the children of the village 
what this team of boys did. The children know it, the young men 
of the village feel it, the old elders are awaking to it. It is a question 
of time and prayer and the multiplication of students and Christians 

= who have caught the spirit of Christ in his compassion for the 
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Pacifism 
P. Cc. Hsii 


China’s Challenge to Christian’ Pacifism 


URING the last twenty two months, China has been carrying 
on a heroic struggie against invasion. As a Chinese Christian 


pacifist, I cannot help feeling the tremendous challenge that has 

come from this situation. Let me therefore try to set forth 

the nature of this challenge in the present section and to give the 
answer of pacifism in the next. 

The following would be. a typical answer one might get when 

talking to an average educated Chinese about the present situation :— 


China has been a peace-loving nation. That is borne out by 
her cultural heritage. All her sages taught love of peace, though 
it must be admitted that some of her rulers ignored such teachings. 
But, even during the days of imperial expansion, namely, the days 
of Han and Tang, China was always lenient toward the conquered 
races. 

China has never wanted to have this war with Japan. The 
Central Government was busily engaged in suppressing the Com- 
munists in Central China, when Japan took advantage of this to occupy 
Manchuria. The fact that China did not resist and the fact she tried 


to pursue a policy of conciliation with Japan even afterwards should . 


conclusively prove her peace-loving intentions. 

At the same time, all intelligent Chinese knew that war was 
inevitable, because the military party of Japan has been pursuing 
a policy of conquest, and because China Has been making rapid 
progress both in material and spiritual reconstruction. Japan was 
waiting for an opportune moment to strike. So when the Marco 
Polo Bridge “incident” took place the highest military leaders of 
China realised at once it meant war. Such is the genesis of China’s 
war of resistance. 

The war has, of course, caused untold suffering to millions of 
people. Hundred of thousands of people have lost their properties 


and lives. Educational and other cultural institutions have been | 


demolished. But the Chinese have undergone all this willingly with- 
out murmuring. Why? Because they are engaged in the task of 


saving the nation, and, therefore, no sacrifice is too great for them | 


to make. 

Because China has resisted invasion, she is sédec politically more 
united than ever, and her morale has been excellent. Now, supposing 
she had not resisted, what would happen? The nation would have 
been overrun by invading armies just the same. In addition to 
bombing and killing, looting, raping and wanton destruction, the 
invaders would flood the nation with drugs, prostitution and the 
worst forms of gambling, which they have already done in occupied 
areas. Maybe fewer people would ‘have lost their lives, had China 
not resisted. But this must be offset by the complete shattering 
of the national morale, which in turn would lead to the complete 
subjugation and enslavement of the nation. 
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As it is, China is not only hopeful about the ultimate outcome 


of the war, she also likes to feel that she has been sacrificing and 


fighting for international justice and peace in general, and for the 


liberation of the Japanese nation in particular, because the latter 


have been “under the thumb” of their military party, who deny to 
them every single freedom. When China wins the war, it would 
also mean the liberation of the Japanese people. Then the two free 
nations of China and. Japan, one freed from invasion and the other 


freed from oppression, will be ina position to join hands in establishing 


lasting peace in the Far East, which, in a would be a great step 
in advance toward world peace. 


- Such being the answer one would get, let us now Proceed to find — 
out its cultural and philosophical basis. ‘ 


First, there is the whole question concerning the ‘Jastifieation of 


resistance or national defence. As far as I am aware, Laotzu is 


the only Chinese sage who taught “returning evil with kindness!” 
When this teaching is applied to international relations, it would be 
quite akin to Christian pacifism. Historically, however, it is the 
Confucian teaching of “returning evil with justice” which has been 
accepted in China. We shall discuss a little later this Confucian 
conception of justice. Moti taught the doctrine of universal! love and 
non-aggression, but at the same time he not only taught defence, 
he actually invented weapons for national defence and made a suc- 
cessful demonstration which averted an imminent war of invasion. 
From this study, it is easy to see that the idea of non-resistance 
in face of foreign invasion has never been mp 84 nor even taught 
in China. 


- Secondly, if a nation as well as an individual is to return evil 


_ with justice, then it is highly important to find out the exact meaning 


of that word. Now, according to Confucianism, justice does not mean 
the Mosaic idea of an eye for an eye, for that would be returning 
evil with evil. In the present conflict, it means China would not 
do the same thing to Japan, even if she were capable of doing it. 
The Confucian conception of justice would mean, in the first place, 
the making of a clear distinction. between the actual wrong doer 
and those who were compelled to acquiesce. In this case it means 
clearly distinguishing between the military party of Japan and the 
Japanese people. Then, it means that, after having clearly singled 
out the evil-doer, we must put a restraint upon the evil-doer. Con- 
fucius said: “He is a coward who, after having seen a righteous 
course of actions, does not do it.” Lastly, it means that as soon 
as evil is restrained, we should no longer cherish ill-will. Philosopher 


- Cheng of the Sung ‘Dynasty said: “The anger of the sage is entirely 


objective. He becomes angry, because there is something in the 
objective situation to justify his anger. His anger stops, as soon 
as that objective situation is changed. *” Confucius also said: “Do 
not shift anger to another person.” When applied to the present 
conflict, it means China must resist, because resistance is a way of 
restraining the evil-doer. This, however, does not mean that she 


~ would not listen to other forms of restraints, if such were available. 
Lastly, it means that China would stand ready to forgive and forget 
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even the evil-doer when he has been successfully restrained and also 
to cooperate with the Japanese people in working toward world 


peace. 
Now, the challenge that comes from such a situation and such a 
philosophy is quite self-evident. The challenge becomes keenest, when 
we remember that in the entire history of the West, no single nation 
has ever practised the Christian doctrine of “loving one’s. enemy” 
and the further fact that in China one does not find the sort of 
national hatred toward Japan as one would find in the West during 
the last War. The Chinese are practising the Confucian doctrine of 
returning evil with justice with a reasonable. measure of success, 
and they may yet surprise the Christian West even more by refusing 

.to impose another Versailles Treaty on a defeated Japan! | | 


As pacifists, we must ask ourselves the following questions :—Do 
we really believe that pacifism will work in international politics? 
If the word “work” sounds too utilitarian, then we may ask:—Do 
we really believe that pacifism is the way that we should urge all . 
the nations to adopt? If so, how?’ The writer will try to answer 
these questions in the next section. 


What is Christian Pacifism 7 cae 

In the above section entitled “China’s challenge to Christian 
pacifism” I stated the position of an average educated Chinese, based - 
on Confucian teaching, ‘with which he would justify the present war 
of resistance. I also pointed out the fact that the Chinese have 
been practising the Confucian doctrine of returning evil with justice 
with a reasonable measure of success which was not the case with 
the “Christian West” during the Great War. 


That, under the circumstances, China had the right to resist 
invasion would probably not be denied even by us who hold the absolute 
pacifist position. As people have often put it: “If there ever 
could have been a case of unprovoked: invasion in human history, . 
here we have one very near to it.” The nations with power and 
influence have been willing to let the League Covenant and other 
solemnly signed pacts become mere scraps of papers. Added to 
this, the pacifist movement all over the world has been suffering 
from division, and minority complex, hesitant, unable to offer an 
effective alternative. Under such circumstances, who could blame 
China for having put up armed resistance? : 


_ As to the fruits of resistance claimed by an average educated 
Chinese, it seems evident that since the war, there has been more 
unity and excellent morale. Whether these can be brought about by 
other means than resistance I am not prepared to dogmatise. The 
non-violent movement under the leadership of Gandhi has certainly 
done it. But with the Chinese race lacking in similar religious 
qualities which the Hindus possess, one sometimes wonders whether 
a Chinese Gandhi, even if China produced one, could have succeeded 
in carrying out a non-violent resistance. The other Chinese claims 
about ultimate victory, fighting for the liberation of the Japanese: 
people and for world peace may be only wishful thinking, but the: 
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‘can be redeemed by Christian love, 


pelief that righteousness and justice is to prevail in the end must 


be based on the very nature of things. = - | 


Having made these allowances for the Chinese position, we must _ 
go on to offer a Christian pacifist critique. The Confucian idea of 
returning evil with justice, reasonable as it may be, is cold and 
lacks the warmth and transforming power of Christian pacifism. 
The Confucian idea may succeed in putting airestraint on the evil- 
doer, but it will never so change him that the good in him may be 
called forth. The idea that we should differentiate between fhe 
wrong doer and those compelled to acquiese is noble, but it-is question- 
able whether the majority of mankind anywhere can hold a sustained 
interest in it without letting indiscriminate hate overpower them 
after war has gone on for a long time. To be sure, the Christian 
idea of loving ones enemy would seem even more difficult of achieve- 


ment, but we should remember the fact that the Christian is not 


supposed to live up to this ideal entirely in his own strength. “With 
God all things are possible.” In the last analysis this must be the 
true explanation for the seemingly impossible ideal of loving ones 


enemy. In history there have been individuals and groups who 


practised this ideal, and therefore there is no inherent reason why 
this ideal should not be practised by a nation, if that nation has 
already attained a certain moral height and religious depth. But, as 
a matter of fact, we have to confess that, so far, no nation has been 
able to practise this ideal. It may even be that the difficulty is not 
due so much to the lack of moral height and religious depth, as to 
the lack of leadership and technique with which moral sentiment 
and goodwill which seems to abound in the life of any nation could 


: be organised so that it is able effectively to function. 


Christian pacifism is nothing but transforming love applied to 
life under all conditions. It is no impracticable utopian ideal, nor is 
it weak and ineffective’ sentimentalism. It is established on the 
Christian doctrine that God is love eternal and that man, no matter 
how low he may have sunk in sin and evil-doing, has a soul which 


That Christian pacifism is no impracticable ideal is shown by 
the fact that even the worst sinners have been converted by this 
redeeming love. As a Buddhist saying has it: “As soon as a 
butcher has laid down his knife, he becomes a Buddha.” This must 
be the true meaning of the Christian ideal of the Kingdom. The 
only condition that is required of us to enter into the Kingdom 
of God is true repentance. “The time has come, God’s kingdom is 
at hand: repent ye and believe in the gospel,” thus said Jesus. 

Practicable and simple as this ideal is, it is no easy-going and 


ineffective sentimentalism. Yes, God is love eternal and stands 


ready to forgive our sins and evil-doings always. But whether we 
can receive his love and forgiveness depends on our repentance. 
This is the psychological condition which we human beings must 
fulfill, but which is often overlooked by us pacifists in dealing with 


evil. This is why pacifism has been so weak and ineffective. To 


use an analogy, God’s eternal love may be compared to the sun or 


_ air which is always there for us to enjoy. But if some one should 
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create conditions in such a way as to make sunshine and air inac- 
cessible either to others or to himself (in this connection, think of 
the conditions obtaining in slums of modern cities, and also of those 
people, such as capitalists, militarists, imperialists, who are definitely 
interested in promoting wars), it’is clearly our duty as Christian 
pacifists to expose this selfishness and sin and to try to remove 
such conditions, so that God’s love may once more flow in him and in 
the life of all men. Jesus said: “I come to save sinners.” “Repent 
ye.” Jesus would never condone sin. f: 

| In insisting on the need of repentance, it is certainly not my 
intention to minimise the importance of forgiveness. On the con- 
trary, in religious experience of man, forgiveness is often a very 
potent factor in calling forth a repentant response. As God is always 
ready to forgive, so should we. But that should not render us blind 
to the obvious fact that unless the evil-doer does repent he simply 
does not get forgiven. ‘This simple truth should give us a sense of 
urgency and an impetus to so change conditions that the evil-doer 
may quit evil-doing and may express the godliness in him. In this 
light, our peace embassy tactics at once contain elements of strength 
and weakness. They are good if they actually succeed in convicting 
the evil-doers of their sins and in making them repent. Otherwise 
they may lead to endless harm. As some one has aptly put it: “Tf 
the bath-tub is overflowing with water, the obvious thing to do is first 


to turn off the tap, and then to mop the floor.” Let us not deceive 


or comfort ourselves by the mere task of mopping the floor! 


After all, there is a vast difference between dealing with an 
ordinary sinner in a community and dealing with war-breeders of our 
day. Thus, in our tactics, we should give special attention to the 
problem of restraining evil. How restrain evil? With what methods 
and weapon, and in what spirit? What should be our programs of 
action, so that we may.call forth the maximum amount of good that 
is in man, and how can such programs emerge? These are some of 
the problems I shall try to discuss in my next section. 


Corporate Pacifism—A Pacifist Technique 


In the above section entitled “what is Christian Pacifism,” I have 
said that Christian pacifism is nothing but transforming love applied 
to life under all conditions; that it is no impracticable utopian ideal, 
nor is it weak and ineffective sentimentalism. In discussing its 
practicability, I have pointed out the fact that in this modern world 
there exist certain classes of people who are definitely interested in 
promoting wars, and that it is our duty as Christian pacifists to 
confront them with the power of God’s transforming love so that 
the evil-doers may repent and experience His forgiveness. In other 
words, I-believe in restraining evil, though, of course, only with the 
spirit of love. In this section, it remains my task to suggest a Chris- 
tian pacifist program or technique which is adequate to meet the 
needs of the modern world. | 


Before undertaking the task, I must try to dispel some lingering 


doubts in people’s minds. Should we restrain the evil-doer? My 


answer is definitely in the affirmative. Retaliation is non-Christian. 
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and permanent elimination of the evil doer is un-Christian,-but res- 
training evil by confronting him with God’s love is very ‘definitely- 
Christian and is our bounden-duty as Christian pacifists. The teach- 
ing of Jesus concerning resisting not evil (Matt. 5:39) certainly does 
not mean passivity, for it is immediately followed by the teaching: 
of loving one’s enemy which is positive. (Matt. 5:45) Those who. 
wish to make out Jesus Christ an effeminate figure ought to bear: 
in mind that He definitely set His face toward Jerusalem, which 


fact led Him to a headlong clash with His enemies who crucified 


Him. Jesus Christ could certainly have avoided the conflict by stay-- 
ing at Galilee and remaining a good and useful citizen, but then the. 


‘ world would have been deprived of Christianity. 


Did Jesus succeed in restraining evil? My answer is “No and 
yes.” No, because His end was a tragic failure for the time being, 
at least from the human point of view; but YES, from the view 
point of eternity and also in the light of subsequent history. Jesus: 
said: “Greater things than these ye shall do.” Let us remember 
that we can only do that by bearing the cross. With regard to the 
philosophical question of the relationship between truth and value, I 
may simply say that, so long as we are convinced of a certain truth, . 
we can well afford to let its value take care of itself. On the other 
or we must remember that a truth devoid of value can not be real 
trut 

Another doubt in vical s minds is with regard to technique or 
program. Here one may be faced with two seemingly opposite at-. 


| titudes. Some would say no program is possible, whereas others 


would say we have had already too many programs. Perhaps the 
difference is more apparent than real, for both would emphasise the 
importance of living and witnessing. In other words, both are in- 
dividualist pacifists. This is why they give divergent answers to- 
the question. 

Now, with regard to individualist pacifism, the first thing I want 
to say is that it is absolutely basic and indispensible. It is a great 
thing when, after having faced the whole problem of war and peace, 
one definitely comes to the conclusion that war under any circum- 
stances is wrong and that from now on he is going to have nothing” 
to do with it, regardless of personal consequences. To many this 
is an experience of conversion quite comparable to their first con-- 
version to follow Christ. Yes, war is wrong and must be renounced. 

But, having said that, it is important for us Christian pacifists — 
to remember" that it is our duty to make wars impossible, so that 
mankind may have the abundant life that Jesus came to bring. Now, 
in view of both tasks, our present individualist pacifism has proven: 
to be woefully inadequate. Historically speaking, Christian pacifism. 
owed its origin to an individual protest against war. During the- 


twenty or more years of its existence, certain techniques and pro-. 


grams have been worked out, such as, the attempt to apply pacifism 


In all respects of personal life and the idea of peace teams in given 


localities, working on some definite social problems and meeting for: 
group discipline. Valuable as these are, it must be pointed out that, 
relying upon them alone, it may take ages before the world can be 
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freed from wars. Personal witness is slow work, and even vigorous 
group action in many parts of the world, unless directed to a common 

. objective, may not have much effect on the whole social order. In 
other words, in spite of our individual witnessing and group action, 
evil forces may run amuck unchecked. 


During the time of the Manchurian crisis, the idea of a nines 
army” was suggested, but, because of some reason or other the idea 
being found impractical, the peace army people are now settled down 
in Palestine to tackle the interracial problem there. In 1930, the 
Joint Peace Council was formed, including representation from many 
world pacifist organisations. (The International F.O.R.,. Women’s 
International League of Peace and Freedom, the Society of Friends, 
the International Anti-militarist Bureau, and Women’s Cooperative 
Association). It held its first Campaign for Abolition of Conscrip- 
tion, but it was obliged to stop its activities after one year. In 1937, 
‘the International Pacifist Association was ‘formed with practically the 
same international organisations as members. But this time, a 
number of national organisations were added and a secretariat was 
created. But alas, again for lack of funds, the Association was 


obliged to suspend its activities! During recent years, as the Euro- . 


pean situation becomes more and more tense, two Peace Embassies 
have been sent and a third may go to the Far East in the near future. 
Realising that the root causes of war are largely economic, the idea 
of holding a world economic conference has also been put forward. 
From these facts, it is clear that pacifists all over the world have 
gradually come to realise the inadequacy of individualist and negative 
‘pacifism, and thus the need of corporate and active pacifism. 


From my point of view, individualist and negative pacifism must 
~ be supplemented and strengthened by corporate and active pacifism. 
~ We must stop to think as mere individuals, or even as nationals. We 
- must begin to think in terms of the entire world situation, and act 
as a world force. Without a world consciousness, there can be no 
world sense of direction, and without a world sense of direction, there 
-can be no world programs of aciion. To face the world situation of 
today, it is necessary to forge an international pacifist link, or to 
create a pacifist internationale. This is what i mean by corporate 
‘pacifism. 

To bring this about, several a conditions must be fulfilled. 
We have already referred to the psychological change, viz. the think- 
‘ing in terms of the whole world, which is primarily a matter of educat- 
ing our own membership. Then the whole question of educating the 


‘public is very important and urgent. Is it too much to ask all the . 


international pacifist organisations which have already attempted a 
‘united front twice to pool together their resources so that a truly 
powerful imternational peace publication may be launched? The 
purpose of such a publication should be threefold, namely, to expose 
-evil doers, to publish peace and constructive news ‘and lastly to inter- 
pret world events from the standpoint of Christian pacifism. 

Shall we allow this and other ideas such as the formation of an 
international organisation to be abandoned simply because of lack of 
‘funds? God forbid, for the world situation may be compared to the 


a 
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game called “tug of war,” the success or failure of which entirely 
depends upon the efficacy of team work. My hope and prayer is 
that the pacifist international organisations may be far-sighted enough 
to give up petty differences, so that we may not fail to act as a world 
force, which will make the evil-doers sit up and take notice. We must 
so act as to win over the masses to our side. When the masses are: 
enlightened and withdraw their support from the evil-doers, then and 


- not until then is the time for the transforming power of God’s love 


to change evil into good. | | 

Another important condition which is almost pre-requisite to the 
successful creation of an internationa! pacifist front is leadership, 
around whom the whole world can rally. I personally can not think 
of a better leader than Mahatma Gandhi. Many of his friends have 


suggested this idea to him, hoping that he would begin to assume 


-_-—In this article, I have only ventured to touch on a few high spots,. 
and detailed ways and means will have to be worked out later. All 
the writer wants to reiterate is this: So long as our pacifism remain 
individualistic or even national, the world can never be made warless.. 


The only way to a warless world is through a corporate and world- 


wide pacifism which has the Cross at its very heart. 


Separation and Reunion of the American Methodists 
: Ww. B. NANCE: 


HE outstanding ecclesiastical event of this year was undoubted-. 

ly the Uniting Conference at Kansas City, April 26—May 10, 

in which the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist. 

Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church 
ceased to exist as separate entities and became the Methodist Church, 
with a membership of approximately 8,000,000 souls. 
: The three bodies thus fused into one were all heirs of that Me-. 
thodist Episcopal Church which was organized at the famous Christ- 
mas Conference in Baltimore at the end of 1784 and in all these 155. 
years that have passed there has been no disagreement as to doctrine 
or the Wesleyan concept of a commission to “spread Scriptural holi- 
ness.” 
The first break in the ranks occurred in 1828. There had been 
a growing dislike in certain quarters of the tendency among the 
bishops to regard the Episcopal College as coordinate with and not 


- Subject to the General Conference. That tendency was shared by 


the Ministry, which, for the most part, was hostile to the suggestion. 
of giving the laity a share in the councils of the Church. Protestors 
against these undemocratic tendencies became so ardent with pen, 
press and tongue as to disturb the peace and comfort of the absolutists. 
and stand-patters in the Church. They petitioned the General Con-. 
ference of 1928 to grant a measure of lay representation. After 
three weeks of deliberation the General Conference not only denied the- 
petition but reasserted the sole responsibility of the ministers for 
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“Church government, and expelled the protestants under a regulation 
that forbade “inveighing against either our Doctrines or Discipline!” 

The outcome was the organization of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, with participation of the laity in its councils, and with no 
bishops to be a bulwark of reaction and absolutism. Successive 
issues of the Methodist Protestant Discipline have carried this state- 


"ment: 
| “The desire of the reformers to remain in the old Church and 
accomplish changes in its government by the peaceable methods 
of discussion was not realized........ Nothing remained but to 
form a new Church. They were Methodists and the only Me- 
thodist Church in existence had cast them out. They had no 
controversy with Methodism, for its doctrines and spirit and 
experience were their joy and their crown. But because they 
did not believe it necessary for the lovely and free spirit of Me- 
thodism to be cased in the mold of absolutism,........ they sor- 
rowiully took up the task of organizing a new Church........ ¥ 


In the century following that unhappy division both principles 
-of the protestants became embodied in the Disciplines of Episcopal 
Methodism:—lay representation even more thorough going than in 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and such a transformation in the 
episcopacy as leaves scarce a trace of the absolutist trend of a 
hundred years ago. This latter change, to be sure, has been most 
rapid during the struggle for Union these past 25 years, as men 
unable to rid themselves of old memories and prejudices have yielded 
place to younger leaders with their faces to the future. 

“The days of great sorrow for Methodism came in 1844 and 
1845. They were days when honest, able and devout men were 
‘striving to preserve the Methodist Church. Among the great 
Methodist leaders, who understood the difficulties of the situation, the 
separation of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was not a movement to divide the Church 
geographically. Nor was it a yielding to the slavery sentiment. 
Rather was it an effort to preserve the Church in a disrupting new 
republic........ Therefore, in its origin ‘and in its passage, the 
“Plan of Separation’ was a ‘Plan of Preservation’ as far as the leaders 
of the Church were concerned. Otherwise we cannot account for the 
decisive majority given it by the General Conference, particularly 
by delegates from the anti-slavery states. We shall see here his- 
toric facts long lost to our people, but facts which reveal the glory 
of Christian brotherhood. 

“The first resolution of the Plan provided that ‘should the 
Annual Conferences in the slave-holding states find it necessary to 
unite in a distinct ecclesiastical connection, the following rule shall 
be observed with regard to the northern boundary of such con- 
nection: All‘ the societies, stations and Conferences adhering to 
the Church in the South, by a vote of the majority of the members 
of said societies, stations and Conferences shall remain under the 
‘unmolested care of the Southern Church........ ?’ This passed by 
‘a vote of 140 to 16. Other resolutions approached even nearer to 
a unanimous vote........ Thus did the new Church in the South 
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receive its Magna Carta. In fact the charter of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was given its largest vote of support in 
the spirit of love by delegates from the Northern Conferences.’ 


The controversy had been precipitated in the General Conference- 
of 1844 by an appeal against the Baltimore Annual Conference for 
expelling a minister who declined to free slaves acquired by mar-. 
riage. The issue was sharpened by the fact that only a few months 
before a Southern bishop had married a lady who had inherited a 
few slaves. The General Conference overwhelmingly upheld the 
Baltimore Conference and this was generally interpreted in the South 
as an authoritative decision that slave-holding was a disqualification: 
for the ministerial office... Bishop Andrew would gladly have resigned 
from the episcopacy, but he was convinced by his friends that personal 
considerations must yield to concern for the situation of the Church in 
the South. As the debate went on, it became evident that the 
delegates from New England and the North generally could not 
retain the confidence and support-of their constituency if they made 
any compromise with slavery; while, equally clearly, the southern 


delegates would cut themselves off from any standing with their 


constituency if they made terms with the abolitionists. Hence the 
Plan of Separation. 


While the Plan of Separation cian an overwhelming 
majority in the General Conference, it failed to receive the support 
of the Annual Conferences required by the constitution. Members 
of Annual Conferences in the North were not face to face with their 
brethren of the South, and voted perforce with a narrower outlook 
than their leaders in the General Conference had done. But the 
Southern leaders went ahead in strict conformity with the first re- 
solution of the “Plan” and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
was organized in 1846. -A Fraternal messenger was sent to the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference in 1848. He was courteously 
received and treated with consideration as a Christian brother, but 
not as the official representative of an equal and coordinate Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 


The war of 1861-4 was scarcely over before fraternal messengers: 
began to be sent south by the Methodist Episcopal Church. They, 
too, were courteously received, but the Southern Church gave it to 
be understood that official relations must await acknowledgement by 


the Methodist Episcopal Church that separation had been by compact 
and mutual. This was actually brought about by the “Cape May 
’ Declaration” of commissioners of the two churches, Aug. 17, 1876. 
- Thenceforth fraternal messengers were regularly exchanged, comity 


and cooperation increasingly promoted and reunion sentiment encour-- 
aged. 
“The dramatic event” says Dr. Woolever, 2 “which changed the- 


thought of Methodists concerning organic union came in 1908, when 
Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, President of the Methodist Protestant Church, 


1. The Highroad of Methodism, The Heights of Separutiell and Reunion.. 
_By Harry Earl Woolever, Secy. of Joint Commission on Methodist Union. 
2. The Highroad of Methodism. | 
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gave the fraternal message of his Church to the Baltimore Genera] 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church........ A number of 
fraternal messages had been delivered. None had especially stirred 
the Conference, Bishop Denny (Methodist Episcopal Church, South) 
had declared predictions of union were ‘prophecies of the impossible’ 
Late in the day’s session another fraternal messenger was announced 
to an uneasy Conference. With an apt Scriptural reference he 
caught the listless crowd. He held them spellbound as he pleaded 
for the Episcopal Methodisms to reunite, that the child of their youth 
might have a home to which she might return. Two years later 
Dr. Lewis carried a similar raeratse to the sister church of the 


south.” 


| A new impetus was given to the search for a plan of reunion and 
joint commissions began to work at the problem that same year, 
The most difficult phase of the question was that of the negro member. 
ship in the three bodies. In 1870 the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South had set apart the bulk of its negro membership in the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which it has fostered in various ways 
ever since. The remaining negro membership constituted no problem, 
since it was practically a hold-over from the slavery days, with its 
‘paternalistic relationship of master and servant, involving no question 
of social or other equality. The Methodist Protestant Church, at the 
time of reunion, had negro congregations in 51 pastoral charges, 
owning 57 church buildings. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
always had negro members, most of them in separate negro con- 
gregations and organized into Negro Annual Conferences. At the 
time of union there was a total negro membership of 330,000, all 
but 7,100 in separate negro congregations and Annual Conferences. 


, The problem was to find a basis of union that would be just to 
the negro membership and at the same time not offend Southern 
sentiment and convictions on the race question. A handful of negro 
‘members might mean nothing in a large church in the North; if 
there were no segregation in the South, where the proportions. of 
the two races (not to mention traditions) were so different, impossible 


situations would be sure to arise. 


The Joint Commissions struggled. long with this problem. There 
is not space even to outline the successive plans proposed between 
1910 and 1936.° A very unsatisfactory one which would have 
maintained the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist © 
g2piscopal Church, South intact, each with its own Jurisdictional Con- 
ference and merely linked by a- General Conference, was approved 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1924, and by a majority of 
the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
In 1925 but was defeated by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South in 1926: Dr. Woolever well characterizes 
this as a “victorious defeat,” for such a scheme would have pet- 
‘petuated rival organizations in border territory and stood in the way | 


of real union. 


Leaders on both sides realized that their goal could net be reach- 
‘ed at once. There must be time for the growth of sentiment. As 


ad x 
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some in the Methodist Episcopal Chane. South put it, “we must 
wait till a few first class funerals make possible a strengthening 
of the fayward looking leadership.” New legislation helped, by axing 
a retiring age for bishops. 


Meanwhile the Methodist Protestants took. up negotiations with 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, the General | Conference of 1928 


having authorized a Commission to consider the union of Methodism 
and even provided for a special session “when a plan should be 
agreed upon.” ‘The other two churches had then only commissions 
on intedenominational and interchurch “relations.” But these three 


| groups, comprising the finest leadership of the three churches, held 


conversations which drew them closer together. Finally at a meeting 
in Chicago, August 28, 1934, they declared themselves favorable 
to union and set that goal as the basis of their deliberations. Thence- 
forth they concentrated all their efforts upon the elaboration of a 
workable plan. , That plan, adopted by the several churches in 1936- 
38, is in outline as follows :— 


1. The three churches cease their pepgrate existence and become 
The Methodist Church. 
' 2. As before, the fundamental body is the Annual Conference 
with clerical and lay members in equal number (analogous to states 
in the American Union). 

8. The supreme legislative body is the General Conference, meet- 
ing quadrennially, and made up of ministerial and lay delegates 


| elected in equal number by the Annual Conferences. 


‘' 4, The Judicial Council (a sort of supreme court) takes over 
judicial functions ec icameaid exercised by the Bishops and the General 
Conference. 


5. Six Jurisdictional Conferences in America, and Central Con- 


ferences abroad, constituted of equal numbers of clerical and lay 


delegates from their Annual Conferences; these to meet quadren- 
nially after the General Conference: in order to elect Bishops and 
assign them (also quadrennially) to the Areas within which each 
shall exercise his ‘superintendency’; to adjust Annual Conference 
boundaries, ete. (Paul Hutchinson thinks this. is the first step towards 
diocesan episcopacy). 

Five of these American jurisdictions to. ‘be geographical, North 
Eastern, South Eastern, North Central, South Central, and Western. 
The sixth, to be known as the Central Jurisdiction, to comprise all 
the negro Annual Conferences, without regard to geography. 


6 <A Uniting Conference made up of 400 delegates each from 
the two larger churches and 100 from the Methodist Protestant, 
half of all delegations to be laymen (or women). _ 


The functions of the Uniting Conference to be the harmonizing 
of the three Disciplines; the assigning of the active bishops to the 
several jurisdictions (two having been elected by the Methodist 
Protestant delegates and consecrated at a Conference session) ;. the 
election of a Judicial Council to serve till the General Conference: 


| sane) the date for that first General Conference of the Methodist 
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Church; and providing all necessary ad interim procedure pending 
its meeting. 


The August Recorder carried a brief report of one of the China ft 


delegates to the Uniting Conference. 4 shall add just a few observa- 
tions :— 

1. Thorough preparation had been made by the Joint Com- 
mission and its committees. Each delegate received beforehand a 
beautifully prepared Prospectus of the Discipline he was to help in 
producing. | 


2. Delegates were distributed among a similar list of com- — 
mittees, each charged with the study of all relevant material in the 


Prospectus and from other sources and recommending legislative 
action by the Conference. Probably the best work of the Conference 
‘was accomplished in the meetings of these committees. Consider, 
for instance, a Committee on Missions and Church Extension, made 


up of 135 members, and headed by John R. Mott, working many 


hours a day for two weeks! 


3. On the floor of the Conference there was always manifest 
an earnest desire to find the best, the most forward-looking solution 
of every problem. Delegates did not advocate or oppose measures 
on sectional or former denominational grounds. From the opening 
session the Conference justified the title of a recently published book 
by Paul N. Garber: “The Methodists are One People.” << 


4, Just a few items of significant legislation: 


(1) A single Board of Publication in full control of all inks 


isting plants and able to make the needed adjustments. 


(2) One Board of Christian Education, with departments of 
schools and colleges, church schools, ete. om | 
(3) A single Board of Missions and Church Extension, with four 
divisions, to care for all the work at home and abroad former- 
ly distributed among many boards and societies. One half 
~~ of the membership of this Board to be women! 


(4) Improved plans for financing the whole program of the 


church, embodying the results of the experience of all the 


three churches in enlisting the support of the membership. 


(5) Improved plans for the care of ‘superannuates and other de- 
pendents. 


(6) Machinery for coordinating the work of all boards and other 
agencies and bringing the results to bear upon the local 
church in an effective way so as to enlist an intelligent and 
hearty participation in a world-wide heaton for the ex- 
sension of the Kingdom. | 


The writer has never attended a General Conference, but reading 
the quadrennial Daily Christian Advocate has been a favorite vaca- 
tion indoor sport. But reading this Daily Advocate was different. 
As I perused the first three issues, I found myself lifted into that 
high atmosphere that i is associated with our most memorable spiritual 
experiences. It is true that much was due to the thorough prepara- 
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tion of all the devotions by masters of the science and art of worship. 


But also there was a joyous and overflowing sense in presiding 
officers and delegates, of sharing in a great and glorious consum- 
mation. Each vied with every other in the noble ambition to make 
the outcome as nearly perfect as possible. And that impression 
continued through,to the end. Probably there is no better testimony 
to this outstanding characteristic of the Uniting Conference than 
these words spoken to the body by Bishop Spencer (Protestant 
Episcopal): “You will have greater conferences in the future, but 
never an Upper Room like this, perhaps, where, in one place, with 
one accord, you have built up your mighty program.” 

The Bishops are undertaking the leadership of a church-wide 


campaign to carry the same spirit to all congregations, that the 
elaborately prepared body of the Methodist Church may be animated 
and made effective in the enlarged tasks tat lie ahead and beckon 


it on. 


Reminiscences of Early Days in China 
MISS V. M. ATKINSON 


1. Enroute from Georgia to China. 


CANNOT write of those early days without a slight mention 
of my traveling companions and the conditions of travel at 
that time which began early in October of 1884. Ours was 
a large party and included some important personages. 


Perhaps, counting those who were coming out under all boards, it 


was the largest party of missionaries who had ever come to China 
at one time. The most important one of our Southern Methodist 
group was Miss Laura Haygood, a famous educator in our church 
in the home land. She was coming out to take charge of our/\Woman’s 
Work in education and evangelism. She and Dr. Bonnell’s family 


with Mrs. Y. J. Allen and three children and I left from Atlanta 


Ga. in October and were joined at different places along the way 
by others thus making a large party. On a Saturday afternoon 
we arrived at Denver, and having determined not to travel on Sunday, 
we let the train go on without us. That afternoon on a Denver 
street, we met a Chinese man—the first I had ever seen—and I 
was so frightened that I had to slacken my pace and let others 
meet him first. After a three days’ stay in San Francisco, we found 
that one of our party had been taken sick and had to be left behind 
to get well. She came on later, but finally had to leave China for 
health reasons. 

- Our steamer was the old “City of Peking” which did not last 
many years after that voyage. We arrived in Yokohama Nov. 7, 
and because of having to change steamers spent three days seeing 
and getting used to strange sights and sounds. On the next day, 
we took a trip to Tokyo. Mrs. Allen, who knew the ropes, went 
ahead of us to the station with her children and bought their tickets ~ 
—second class of course. When the others of us arrived at the 
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station, having always considered ourselves as belonging in first 
class society, and knowing nothing of the different classes on the 
train, we bought first class tickets. When we tried to join Mrs. Allen 
and she realised what we had done, she scolded us for our extrav- 
agance, so we all crowded with her into a second class coach and 
traveled on our first class tickets, thus learning our first oriental 
lesson. We spent several hours in Tokyo on that most novel sight- 
seeing expedition, and the day happened to be my birthday. Of 
course, we wanted come dinner, but could find nothing except bread 


and salt, and so we had to be satisfied with those two things for my 


first birthday dinner in the Orient! The memory of this first birthday 
celebration is still fresh after fifty-four years. | 
2. Conditions in Shanghai. 

Shanghai was a great surprise to some of us because it was so 
foreignized. Miss Haygood with two others and myself soon moved 
into our home in the French Concession, then known as “Trinity” 
where with Miss Muse’s help we began the study of the language, 
and were given charge of a small boarding school known as Clopton 
School. It came to us from the consecrated hands of our pioneer in 
educational work, Mrs. J. W. Lambuth. We had three such schools 
in our entire mission at that time. The second one was in Soochow 
and the third in Nanziang. The three schools were opened not for 
the purpose of giving the students a general education in) 
numbers, but we received a very few in order to train them® 
Christian teachers or workers along other lines. So the numbers 
were limited to about twenty in each school. The one in Soothew, 
however, did not reach Soochow students. They were afraid of 
foreigners and their methods, so in order to start a school in Soochow, 
we had to depend on getting students from as far away as Ningpo. 


They were willing to come to Soochow from there because their | 
brothers or friends were already in a boys’ school that we were 


conducting in Soochow. Everything was furnished in these three 
schools,—tuition, board, clothes, and travel from Ningpo and back 
again. However, the influence of this beginning is still felt in our 
church, for there are those still alive and active who were among 
the students in those early days. I remember that in Clopton School, 
although we did not take bound-footed students, there were three 
children from a Cantonese family who paid for the privilege of 
binding their feet, three Mexican dollars apiece a month, and 
for a long time we felt very rich because we received nine dollars a 
month as income! There are honored members in our Moore Memorial 
Church now who were students in Clopton School in those days 
of small beginnings, and we thank God for their long lives of faith 
and service, for they formed a strong foundation on which to build 
a glorious future. | | 


We had a few smal! day schools at that time in some of our 
centers. Besides studying the language, I was anxious to be of 
help in my new environment, so being able to sing hymns and play 
a little organ music, I became the first music teacher in the Methodist 
mission. This seems a great joke now, for after all these years 
of having the best music teachers in the U. S. A., I have deteriorated 
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so from lack of practice that I cannot pick out the simplest tunes. 
Next, I say how the day-school, children could not sing hymns, 
except, “Jesus Loves Me, This I Know,” and I wanted to teach them 
to sing. Sol procured a black exercise book and Romanized a number 
of familiar hymns in a system all my own, and accompanied by an 
old experienced Bible Woman, I went regularly and taught these 
_jittle day school children to sing, they getting the characters with 
their little hymn books. I perhaps was also the first physical training 
teacher in Shanghai schools. Of course it was all very crude and 
would be laughable now if any one should attempt to do what I 
did with no more preparation. However, I brought what I knew 
from Alabama and Georgia, and my “callisthenics” was as acceptable 
to Young China as my music. I was considered quite accomplished, 
as I was always at the organ for Sunday School, preaching and 
street chapel services. I need not remind the readers that all this 
was just the opening wedge to what all missions now have in the 
shape of musical and physical education which are taught by the 
best prepared specialists from the mother churches. These day 
schools though housed in dark, unsanitary rooms and taught by 
untrained teachers who did not insist on children having a regular 
time to come to school, or to be dismissed in the afternoon, were 
worth-while in some important respects. They were taught individu- 
ally from the teacher’s square table, by the side of which one or more 
especially precious son or daughter of some special patron sat in 
in a high chair with feet dangling. One such little son was noticed 
-in a Soochow school after I was transferred there and put in charge 
of the day schools all over the city of which, at one time, there 
were aS many as twelve to be looked after. I knew this child was 
precious because of the embroidered shoes and the red fringe on 
his cap. I was told that he was the oldest son of a father who had 
served in the army and that he was to have special attention from 
the teacher. I was also informer that—Yang Pau-Ling—memorized 
forty of the square characters a day. Sitting constantly so near 
his consecrated teacher, Miss Zung, he imbibed all her teachings 
which were given to the individual children as they came to her 
desk to recite and to get a new lesson. So this precious child was 
‘won for Christ in those early days by those early methods. He 
went home and told his family of the wonderful gospel, and the little 
child did truly lead them into the truth. His father became an 
evangelist in our church, and his mother and sisters became some of 
the charter members of. our Kong Hong Church in Soochow: His 
teacher afterward became Mrs. Zee, and her eldest daughter, Yoeh- 
Tsung, was a member of the first graduating class in Ginling College. 
Not only was that true, but she became the wife of the wonderful 
bone specialist, Dr. W. S. New. 


3. Conditions of Travel in the Interior. 


I must insert this wedge in here, because we were all subject to 
being called for business or pleasure to our interior stations, and 
with the conveniences of railroad and bus travel which were ours 
before the hostilities began, some will not understand how difficult 
it was to itinerate or do any kind of traveling in those early days, 
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Our mission possessed a mission boat at that time, and any one could . 


mse it when the Presiding Elders were not using it for their more 
important business. My first trip on it was after I had been in 
China about three months. I was called to Soochow from Shanghai 
to help nurse a sick missionary. The boat’s crew consisted of about 
three able-bodied men who were to row all the way, which was 
about seventy-five miles. A mature Bible Woman was to accom- 
pany me as companion and protector. We needed to take bedding for 
both of us and food for me, since my companion would eat the regular 
Chinese food furnished by the boatmen. My food was to be enough 
to last for about three days, for, if the wind should be contrary, 
that would be considered a long time on the way. The weather 
was very cold, for it was January and I suffered from the cold, but 
was happy to have such an experience so early in my apprenticeship 
as a missionary. My companion tried to entertain me with her 
broken English, and I remember that as we were just outside of 
the walls of the city of Quinsan, she pointed o a long box-like some- 


thing which had been deposited on the embankment and exclaimed: 


“Corfung” and though I was new at interpreting “pidgin English” 
I was bright enough to know that she was telling me that what 
we were seeing was a coffin. On our way back to Shanghai after 
helping as I could with the nursing of the sick friend who got 
better, we encountered a very brisk tide just as we reached the 
landing near St. John’s University’s boat landing place, eight miles 
from our landing place in Shanghai. I was too ignorant to know 
about tides, so begged in my broken Chinese to go home—in other 
words to go in rowing in spite of the volume of water that was 
pouring up the canal, so I said so pitifully, though brokenly to them: 
-~“Ngoo yau chi okli.”” (I want to go home). Iwas understood though 
that way of saying it was far from right, and so the sympathetic 
Bible Woman was ready to help the unreasonable young missionary 
to get back to her home. As there were no rickshas available, she 
called two wheelbarrows and we went into the grand lighted streeis 
of Shanghai on them. The cold was terrible and so the friends can 
realize what it meant to get back to a fire and a warm supper. I 
remember once when two of my co-workers were returning from 
Shanghai to Soochow that they were five days on the way in icy 
cold weather. However, one of those days was Sunday and since 
they were unwilling to travel on the Sabbath, they spent the day 
tied up by the side of the canal. All these delays are in sharp con- 
trast to our speed of travel now, or until the hostilities began, for 
it was possible until interruptions came to make the trip in less 
than two hours. China has many railways at present, but much of 
our itinerating in the country must still be by boat, though launches 
run by steam are often available. Once upon a time some of us 
were returning by public boat from.a meeting in Huchow about 
seventy miles away. Ordinarily it would only require one night to 
make the trip towed by a launch. I remember that Miss White and 
I with some Chinese women and two children left Miss Rankin’s 
home in the city on a small row boat furnished by the company to 
convey the passengers from the city to the launch which was to stop 
outside the city to take on the Huchow passengers. We reached the 
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stopping place, but there was no launch, and we waited hour by hour, 
but were not rewarded by the arrival of the launch. The boat was 
crowded with passengers, so there was no place to lie down, except 
that we could let the children find a place to stretch out. The launch 
failed to arrive, and in the early morning we were compelled to 
return to Miss Rankin’s hospital home for another day. The next 
evening we called a private boat which could be picked up by the 
launch without waking any of us. We retired at a reasonable time 
for we were very sleepy, and expected that we would awake in 
Soochow the next morning or reach there very soon after daylight. 
However, in the early morning we found that we had been cut loose 
and saw the launch leave us by the side of the canal when we were 
-about two hours from our destination. On inquiry we were told that 
the supply of coal was about exhausted and that the launch had 
gone on without its tow and would in time be back to pick us up. 
That was true and we waited patiently for its return. However, we 
were on the way from Huchow to aoeenow ne best part of forty- 


eight hours. 


A. Interesting Results of our Primitive Methods of Working. 


_ While living in a hundred-year-old rented Chinese house with 
Misses Williams, Tarrant, and Mary Culler White, we found it very 
easy to make and maintain all kinds. of contacts ‘with our students 
and their home people. One young boy “whose heart the Lord 
opened” was anxious to become a Church member, but was hindered 


effectively for a long time by an elder sister who was the mainstay 


of the family since the father was dead and the mother a hopeless 
opium smoker, and of course not responsible. We could only pray 
for a door to be opened and God answered. One night on returping 
from the other side of the city, we found our apartment in the 
hundred-year-old house in darkness. The Bible Woman, Mrs. Zak, 
was away, and so was the cook who was.also a Christian. He returned 
however in a short while, telling us that Mrs. Zak was spending 
the night at the home of the above mentioned young boy, for all the 
family were in bed with fever, and Mrs. Zak must cook for them all 
as well as nurse them. She was their only comfort and could not 
leave them. This older sister was in bed in the room with the young 
‘boy, and Mrs. Zak’s words of comfort were heard and understood by 
her who asked to be told more of “the old old story.” Mrs. Zak 
hardly knew what to say, so she led in prayer which was so earnest 
and to the point that the sister was converted while she was praying. 
The result was that the mother gave up the opium habit through 
prayer and the whole family were converted. 

Another blessed case: Little E-Pau was a dear beautiful little 


- girl who had the good fortune of being adopted into a home where 


she would be loved in order to become the wife of a sweet Christian 
young man who was in our school. This young man was determined 
to marry a Christian wife and have a model Christian home, so 
refused to marry E-Pau unless his mother would consent to put her 
into a Christian school where she could be educated and learn about 
Jesus too. After much persuasion on the part of the young man, 
his non-Christian mother consented to put her with us in our girls’ 
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school. She was bright as well as attractive, and soon became a 
Church member, but her understanding of what it all meant did not 
go deep in such a short time. Before very long to our sorrow this: 
precious girl developed tuberculosis anid had to be taken home, as 
at that early day we had no mountain resort to send her to. She 
got no better and soon the young man to whom she was betrothed 
saw the hopelessness of her case. He tried to prepare her for the 
great change that was coming, and to comfort her with the gospel 
message, but finally appealed to me since he was unable to bring 
her real peace. I realized my responsibility and prayed for guidance 
and wisdom. At last I went to her where she lay in such helplessness. 
I began by asking her a quesiton: “If I should ask you to go to 
America with me, would you be willmg to go?” She joyfully an- 
swered, “Yes.” Then I reminded her of the distance and the strange- 
ness of the people and of the language, but she insisted that she 
would be willing to go with me. Then [I told her that I was not asking 
her to go to America, but that there was a friend so much better 
than I and rich in everything, especially in love and ability to care 
for her. I told her of the beautiful home that He would take her. 
to, and reminded her that He was coming soon to take her with. 
Him, and told her that I was introducing Jesus, and asked if she 
would be willing to go with this wonderful Friend to His peaceful 
home. She hesitated for a little while, but at last turned and told 
me happily that she was willing to go with Jesus to His wonderful 
home. She then became radiantly happy and remained so until the 
end. Later on one day she awoke suddenly and called her mother 
to her and told her that she had seen heaven and all its glories. She 
described minutely all that she had seen in this vision or dream 
and told her mother that she was going soon and that Jesus was 
coming to take her. The mother told her to go with Him and she 
would go too. She seemed satisfied and turned over to rest, but in 
a little while she turned back, and calling to her mother, told her 
that she only was going for Jesus was coming just for her. The 
older woman tearfully acquiesced and bade her God speed. After 
a few more days of suffering in body, but rejoicing in spirit, she was — 

called for by the heavenly Messenger to conduct her to that beautiful - 
abode that God in His loving kindness . had graciously given her a 


vision of to take away all fear. 

, Other cases could be mentioned, but it is not necessary, for our 
present day readers will be able to see what kept us satisfied to stay 
on with hope and courage when sometimes there was little to give 
us hope. However, such cases as the above kept us ready to attempt 
‘great things for God and the people to whom He had sent us, entrust- 
ing us with work that angels would have been glad to undertake. 
When I look back at these experiences, I see many mistakes that 
could have been avoided if I had had more training, and so I had 
to learn by doing, and hope that mistakes were avoided because 
I could look ahead a little before undertaking new things. My 
service for and with the Chinese friends has been sweet, and 
I thank God for everything. Were I prepared as so many ‘who are 
coming out now are prepared, I would want to spend another such. 
term if allowed by the Master who has worked with me. © 
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Christian Activities in War-Torn China’ 
Third Instalment 
A Compilation by ~ 
JOHN 8. BARR 


PART I. CARRYING ON. 
HE China delegation to the Madras Conference were able to 


| T carried on vigorously, even though a large scale war was 

: being waged from north to south and from east to west. 
Here are a few indications of this present-day work :— 

“For the first time in its history this church has an ordained 
pastor of its own. The Rev P’ong Faan Shing was ordained in a 
most impressive service which fell upon a raw, cold Sunday. It was 
wholly in keeping with the year that the customary picture taken 
afterward failed to include the full congregation because an air 
alarm was given just as the people were assembling.” 


“A foreigner came to Hackett the other day from the Shameen 
business community. As we walked through the hospital everyone 
we passed smiled and nodded. The visitor seemed greatly impressed, 
not so much at the beautiful buildings and fine equipment as at this 
cheerfulness. He said: “I say, everyone here seems jolly friendly.” 
And this is the reason. Through pictures, through flowers, through 
‘our circulating library, through the daily visits of our Religious 
Supervisor and her two‘Bible women, through the ministrations of 
our doctors and nurses, through your prayers and ours, we are 
striving to build up our patients spiritually and mentally as well as 
physically ‘the whole man, complete unto Christ Jesus.’ ” 


“What can one do in times like these? In the midst of an 
unstable world the Christian testifies to a Kingdom that cannot be 
shaken. But apart from a few who have this larger perspective the 
_ preservation of life is the one pre-occupation of the masses. Fright- 
ened eyes stare at one as hundreds of people dash out of the city 
and rush by our compound almost every day, and people ask: ‘Aren’t 


plane-infested country?—We’d get out if we could.’ There is only 
one answer: ‘God can’t get away either; we are going to stay with 
Him and with you.’ ” | | 


you leaving? Why don’t you get out of this awful, ere is only | a 


“Tf J were writing a book about this section of China I would 
bestow upon it the title “This Brave Old World.” That fittingly 
describes the condition in Nanking now. As soon as it was possible 
last year the elderly members of families: came out of hiding in 
villages and refugee camps and returned to their shops and business. 
Out of the charred timbers and broken bricks they built booths and 


*Most of the quotations are from the bulletins of the. National Christian 
Covncil, 


report that the work of building up the Church was being — 
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homes and have taken up the burden of life once more. ‘Such uncom- 
plaining persistence I have never seen equalled........ 

“The Church has at this time unprecedented opportunities in our. 
great city, and if our Chinese and foreign Christian leaders were 
trebled they could not take advantage of all opportunities that are. 
ours. There is no other institution or organization that so commands 
their respect and confidence; or that is so unselfishly trying to 
minister to the people. Prejudices have been washed from minds 
and hearts through suffering, and there is a sensitiveness that makes 
possible the understanding of Christian truths. Again and again 
I have said that Christianity is seen at its best in times of danger 
and crisis; that luxury and comfort and ease dilute its message. 
Only the other day in talking with a missionary friend who had 
come up from Wuhu to hold special meetings in two of the churches | 
here, we agreed that if we had one hundred well-trained women 
workers, we would like to put them all to work calling in homes, 
there to sympathize with and give new courage and hope to those 
who must begin life again. Every door is open to us. This past 
week our South Gate Christian Church had a splendid Young People’s 
Institute to which a selected group of one hundred and sixty came 
regularly, while many more begged for the opportunity to come.” 


Of course much Christian work has been carried on in new 
ways. Various plans have-been adopted to meet ie needs of the 


actual environment. 


Help to the Wounded. 

“More than 70 foreign missionaries in various parts of Free 
China are rendering invaluable assistance to the Christian Service 
Council for Wounded Soldiers in Transit, which is fast completing 
the organization of 120 service stations along the highways to provide 
disabled men with drinking water, food, rest quarters, change of. 
dressings, and some measure of medical care during their ‘trip from 
the front to the base hospitals. 

“Missionaries of all nationalities are taking part in this work— 
wounded soldiers in transit through the Shensi-Honan region are 
helped usually by the English and Canadian missionaries, while in 
the Hupeh region, English, Scotch, American, and Norwegians all 
take part. In the Hunan-Kiangsi region it is the American and 
English missionaries who are the most active, while in the Kwang- 
tung area Americans, New Zealanders and Swedish missionaries 
share the general burden. 

“Founded in Hankow early in 1938, the Christian Service Council 
established some 70 mobile service stations which moved to wher-. 
ever heavy fighting was raging. Altogether no less. than 400,000 
service units were rendered. The monthly average of these service 
units totalled 35,000. : 

“The formation of 120 service stations behind the lines rep- 
resents the new programme for 1939. These stations ten miles 
apart are located in the central, southern and northwestern provinces. 
The duty of manning them falls largely on the shoulders of the 500 
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Chinese members of the Council. Many of. these men are former 
college professors, high school principals, writers, government of- 
ficials and church leaders who abandoned their former positions to 
‘serve the wounded at the rate of $20 a month. 

“Directing this work of mercy from Chungking is Dr. Tse 
Fan, who has studied at both Yale and Chicago universities. Many 
institutions of higher learning in China would like to have him on 
their faculty, but Dr. Fan, like most of his colleagues in the Council, 
has chosen this special form of wartime work instead of a relatively 
‘more comfortable teaching position which pays at least 30 times 
more.” 


YWAG Activity. 
| “A new student hostel in Chungking for refugee girl students is 
‘now under construction by the Chungking Y.W.C.A. Wandering co- 
eds, coming from war-stricken cities and provinces, will find decent 
lodging, food, and community life here while they attempt to re- 
establish themselves in Free China. 

“The maintenance of this hostel, which will house approximately 
200 guests free or at a fee of not more than 10 cents a day each, 
is only one of the many activities that the Chungking Y.W.C.A. 
carries on as the local branch of the Student Relief Committee. The 
local association, together with the Chungking Y.M.C.A., spent more > 
than $2,000 in the latter part of 1938, aiding approximately 100 
students by supplying them with food, travelling, and sundry ex- 
penses. A budget of $30,000 has been prepared by the associations 
for student relief activities this year. 
| “Besides student relief. work, the association devotes much of 
its time to the education of illiterate women and children. It oper- 
ates a people’s school with an enrollment of more than 300 students, 
mostly family women. Two full-time experienced teachers are en- 
gaged by the school to teach the students to read, write, sew, sing, 
and exercise. A special weekly singing class is also conducted by 
the school, and a monthly entertainment, given by. students of the 
* school, has proven most popular among their family members and 
| neighbours. 

“For those who cannot attend the achbed because of personal 
or family reasons, the association has organized four “visiting- 
teaching groups,” composed of graduates of the people’s school, to 
visit and give lessons at home. More than. 120 duty-bound women 
are thus being taught to read and write this year. As the people’s 
school graduates more pupils, the association expects to extend its 
service ever wider among Chungking’s poorer women. 

“A children’s class of 80 students is also conducted by the 
school with the help of its advanced students. These waifs, who 
~ cannot go to regular schools because of family circumstances are 

-now-given a free education under the auspices of the association. 


“Plans are on foot to introduce handicraft industries to the 


families of the school’s former and present students. The associa- 
sion plans to nee them on the basis of industrial co-operatives, 
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with the help of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Two staff 
members of the association have been sent to southern Shansi to 
study in the special class maintained by the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives for the training of co-operative leaders. It is expected 
that this work will begin as soon as these two get back from their 
training. 

“The association is active in war services for wounded soldiers, 
refugee civilians, families of front-line soldiers, and the nation’s 
new recruits. More than 4,000 pieces, of padded coats were made 
by members of the association and its students last typed, 2,000 
summer dresses are now in the making. _ | 

“The association is seeking women students with a junior middle 
school education, and offering them training in first-aid for the care 
of the nation’s wounded. Courses on disinfection, dressing, first- 
aid, treatment of common diseases, and the use of common medicine 
will be given. It is expected that this class will prove an efficient 
group for service in the local base hospitals | and will be able to answer 
emergency calls during Japanese air-raids.”’ | 


° 


The Work of a Y.M.C.A. 


“The Chungking Y.M.C.A. has bescine since the outbreak of the. 


war one of the most important organs for home-front spiritual 
mobilization. In addition to its host of peace time activities, it has 
assumed many new undertakings as a result of wartime need. 

“In Chungking proper, the association is very active in publicity 
as well as the different phases of “comfort”? work. The Chungking 
“Y” has, since the beginning of the hostilities, published more than 
14 different kinds ‘of “National Crisis Hand-books. ” This series 
includes a collection of poems which is now in its third reprinting, 


three war plays, a collection of patriotic songs, and a number of | 


common sense pamphlets on first aid, air defence, war publicity, and 
war stories. A number of billboards encircle the association’s tennis 


court on which is pasted Chungking’s largest wall-newspaper, 30. 


yards of regular news print, with editorial, war news, foreign dis- 
patches, and on-the-record utterances of the nation’s leading figures. 


The hundreds of people milling through the gate of the Chungking 


“Y” compound cannot fail to notice this big wall-newspaper. 


formanees. Being mostly Szechwan people, these group members 


“Student members and various junior groups of the association 
esponsible for street-corner lectures, singing, and dramatic per- 


ake good use of Szechwan folksongs and folklore in enlightening 
the public on the present war situation. Every Sunday sees these 
young men working in villages and towns near Chungking, and it is 


estimated that more than 300,000 people have heard them talk and 


sing. 
“A total of 20,000 clothes was gathered by the association during 
the winter garment campaign under the auspices of the New Life 


Movement last winter. It also collected 3,871 under-garments in 
1938 for the wounded soldiers recuperating in the different base 


hospitals. 
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“Co-operating with the Chungking Red Oroes Society, the asso- 
ciation now has three medical units, composed of 80 staff members, 
-working in Kiangsi Province. These units now take care of five 
hospitals and serve more than 1,000 wounded soldiers each day. 


- “The association maintains a free ward and a children’ s clinic 
as part of its medical service. The ward, with 100 beds, is situated 
in the association’s old compound near ‘the bank of the Yangtze. 
One fourth of its beds are reserved for those who are wounded by 
Japanese bombs, and the rest for ordinary. patients. Sick war or- 
phans now interned in the various war orphanages in and around 
Chungking are sent to the “Y” ward for treatment because of its 
good location and efficient and free service. This clinic, which is 
financed by the Chungking “Y’s’” Men Club, concerns itself mainly 
with health of the local children. It gave 15,000 anti-epidemic in- 
jections to Chungking school children in the spring of 1938, and is 
doing this work again this year. Besides treating cases of sick 
children, it also looks after the well-being of expectant mothers. 

“The association, co-operating with the Chinese Vocational Educa-. 
tion Association formerly in Shanghai, also operates an employment 
agency to help the unemployed in their search for work.’ More than 
2,000 persons were thus benefitted. And thousands have registered 
themselves with the agency. This service is entirely free, all ex-. 
penses being met by the two associations. 


7 “Aside from these activities which have been started since the- 
war, the association pays equal attention to its many “peace-time 
enterprises.”’ One of its best-known and most welcome services is. 
the rural service station at Yiantse, an outskirt village of Chungking. 
The association maintains there a complete elementary school for 
nearby village children at which more than 300 boys and girls receive 
a free education each year. Lantern-slide lectures are given to the- 
village people from time to time on health, mass education, and the 
war situation. 

“The station maintains a for the large number: 
of Chungking boatmen coming-and-going up and down the river. 
These shiphands, whose boats are anchored off the Chungking river-. 
‘banks, register themselves with the school upon arrival and make 
known the length of their intended stay. The school then plans 
a special course for the hands of each particular boat in accordance 
with the length of its stay. This school is free of charge. Chung-. 
king boatmen always come back.to their classes, sometimes with their 
friends, whenever their boats return to port. 


“The association also maintains contact with more than 50 
factories, large and small, in and around Chungking to serve their 
workers. During the first ten months of 1938, the association gave- 
74 public lectures and showed motion pictures to audiences totalling 
more than 39,600 workmen. In the period under review it made. 
a total of 885 visits to various factories. During these visits, 487 
_ people were given medical treatment, and 3,725 workmen were vac- 

cinated. It also organized a life insurance group which assures the- 
family of each member who pays 50 ss a benefit of $50 in the- 
event of his death. , : 


of 
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The association has a, public library in its compound which 
‘contains several thousand ks and magazines. A daily average 
‘of 1,000 people come to the library to read books and newspapers 
and more than 2,300 books are borrowed from the library by the public 
“to read in their homes. A movable book-case, installed on a bicycle, 
‘is also sent by the library to tour Chungking streets for those who 
cannot go to the library themselves. An average of 150 persons 
are benefitted by this circular system every week.” 


Work. 4 | 

yp oA 28th, the three middle schools,—Riverside Academy, 
‘Trinity Middle School and Riverbend Christian Middle School—had 
carried on quietly. After that date, they carried on, but with a 
difference. Along with all local shops and business offices, their - 
‘school hours were changed to 5-8 a.m. and 46 p.m. During the 
intervening hours teachers and students hid in fields in the country. 
But things couldn’t go on so—(Riverbend enrollment dropped from 
775 to 50 within a week!)—and all three schools have now removed 
‘into the country. 


“Mr. Arthur R. Crouch, writing on May 28 from their new 
‘quarters describes the removal of Riverbend. 


“ “In the darkness and rain of the early morning of May 11th we 
filed down through the ghostly ruiris of the city and boarded the 
‘boat which brought us here. Sixty students and ten teachers arrived - 
in the rain that morning. We spent the rest of the day arranging 
bed rolls and mosquito nets. Classes began the next morning. In 
‘17 days, the enrollment has grown to 410 students and 25 teachers. _ 

““*We live and study in primitive conditions, but, in the security 
‘and peace of country life, the spirit of both students and teachers 
is good. Working under a forced schedule, six days a week, we 
shall be able to finish the spring term at the regular time.’ 

“This is just another of many examples these days which are 
proving that a ‘school’ can exist and continue to hold high scholastic 
standings without all the equipment and physical conveniences we 
once considered absolutely essential.” | 


‘Mission Hospitals Help Air-Raid Victims. | 
“A thousand victims of the Japanese air attacks on Chungking 
on May 3 and 4 have been treated by three mission hospitals in the 
city. The mission hospitals are the Canadian Mission Hospital, the 
“Syracuse-in-China” Hospital belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Mission and the Catholic Hospital. 

- “One of these hospitals has moved part of its staff members 
‘to the outlying district where they would be in a better position to _ 
give treatment to wounded persons in the event of future air raids. 
‘The Canadian Mission Hospital has begun to treat more than 100 
air-raid victims in a mid-mountain building owned by the Mission on | 
‘the other side of the river. ‘3 | | 


‘ 
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3 “This heute of which Dr. Stuart Allen, a Canadian medical 
missionary, who has been in Chungking for more than 30 years, is 
the Superintendent, has a staff of ten doctors and 20 nurses. They- 
were busy for more than 24 hours following the May 4 air raid. 
They are still working overtime in their new hospital across the 
river. 

“The ‘Syracuse-in-China’ Hospital with | a history of more than 
50 years, of which Dr. C. B. Rape; an American, is the superintendent, 
is one of the focal spots for treatment of wounded persons following 
the May 4th bombings. In its dugout more than 1,000 people in-. 
cluding its own patients and others took shelter. 


“The entire force of 14 western-trained Chinees doctors and 40: 


nurses headed by Miss Alma Eriksen, an American, worked all night. 


attending to the wounded. More than 100 girls under training in 
the hospital’s nursing school helped as dressers. | 

“Up to May 9, the hospital had given treatment to a total of 
439 severely or lightly wounded civilians. Among these only 18 
had died. More than 100 are still in its wards, but these will soon: 


be removed to the hospital’s new quarters outside the city which 


were occupied -by the Chiu Ching Middle weer of the Methodist 


Episcopal Mission.” 


PART Il. RELIEF. 

As long as the war lasts, the need for helping the multitudes 
of refugees will continue. Christian workers have rendered service 
to young and old, men and women, rich and poor, and the relief 
has attempted to meet some of the manifold needs. 

“The city is a shell of its former self,—only 5,000 out of the 
former population of 70 ,000 are left. Cholera, dysentery, malaria 
and beri-beri, this last ‘in an almost epidemic form’ have followed 
on each other. Miss Townsend of Danforth Hospital writes: 

““Only one case of beri-beri developed in our grounds, a man 
servant. We certainly did get busy searching for beans, peanuts, and 
any bits of green vegetables available with which to fight this malady. 
Along’: J. 3... came five gallons of codliver oil from the Associated 


- Drug Company of Shanghai, but this, I reserved for my own “War- 


Orphans” who are still getting a small dose daily. We found barley 
gruel a great help,..... ...and that, with ten peanuts around a day, 
(makes them) as plump and rosy as you could wish. 

“Now our thoughts are turning towards child welfare on a 
larger scale. In fact the question has been revolving in our minds 
for months and the time has come when we feel that we must do. 
something about it. To the dozen children left to us in June we 


_ have already added another sixteen. These children are entirely des-. 


titute so that their future, for some time to come, is in our hands. 
But there is another problem and that is with regard to children 
who are not altogether destitute. 


“ ‘There must be between 350-400 children roaming the streets. 


of Kiukiang. They go about in groups of six or more with baskets. 


on their arms, picking up bits of fuel, old rags and anything else 
they can get. They hang about wine shop and restaurant doors as. 
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“well as all places where soldiers eat, awaiting the left-over rice and 
_ bits of fish. They learn smoking, drinking and many other degrading 
habits. - These boys and girls are sinking to a scale from which it 
will be difficult to reclaim them to decent citizenship. 

“What shall we do about it? This is a wonderful opportunity, 
for Christian service and we are working towards some sort of 
temporary relief. Will it be a day camp? Or as Mrs. Perkins sug- 
gests, a sort of day nursery for older children with a hot meal served 
at noon? God must be looking on with interest to see what we 
py are to do about these His little ones. It is the opportunity of 
.a lifetime.’ ” 5 | | 


‘compound grew by leaps and bounds, as people came seeking refuge & 
before the face of the enemy: our cook’s family plus sisters and & 
cousins and aunts from the country; a young girl who had fled in 
boy’s clothes and been separated from her family; a motherless child, 
‘and baby ditto; besides the fourteen refugee babies bequeathed to 
us. Soon our two houses bulged to the bursting point, one old lady 
even parked on the landing in the hall. Some had bedding and some 
had none, some had malaria or carbuncles, or dysentery, and all, in 
spite of these drawbacks, had appetites! and must be fed. So we saw 
the supply of 30 bags of rice iaid in for the winter, disappear as 
-dewe before the sun, but fortunately there has been plenty of rice 
in the city. In the refugee camps rice was given free, and thousands 
fed by an indefatigable committee,—Roman Catholic Sisters and 
Fathers working side by side with Methodists, London Mission, 
Seventh Day Adventists, and our own A.C.M., in supplying these 
people with food.” 

“After five months we still have about nine hundred and fifty 
in the camp. The children are all in classes. We are starting’ in- » 
‘dustrial classes for the women—making rope of the wild-pineapple 
stalk, and ragrugs, and shoe-soles from the infinitesimal scraps of © 
¢loth left from their sewing, and other things that the ingenious 
Chinese mind has: devised. Our aim is that each person who must 
stay on longer in the camp shall have a task to do.” 


Rural Medical Service. | | 

“After 14 months of life at the ‘extreme point of penetration 
of those taking the initiative in these parts’ Mr. Copland writes: 
“Tt has been a privilege to stay and see it through in good days 
and bad’. He continues: raed 

“ “In the early days, like most mission compounds, we had great 
numbers of refugees—about 2500 at the maximum. Mést went home 
after a few weeks, but families of all workers have remained, and 
intensive work, especially in education, has been cafried on. We. 
have more pupils under instruction than before the turnover, and 
what we and the Catholic Mission are doing is the only educational 
work being carried on near this city. _ | | | : 

“ “You may know that for some years Dr. Bob McClure promoted 
2 rural medical system, which is probably unique in China. Four 


“Our own: House of the Merciful Saviour transplanted to this 
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of the clinics he started, in connection with this hospital, are run 


entirely by young Chinese trained here. One is in occupied territory - 


and three others have been through invasion three or four times. 
Yet they have never stopped work, and have even visited wounded 
civilians in many villages when they were driven out of their own. 
premises. The Red Cross has helped them through mere than a 


year, and they have done practically all the medical work in this area. 


caring for over 30,000 out-patients, and more than 2000 bed cases... 
In a section flooded by the Yellow River last summer we have used 
relief funds to feed and give medical care, through one of our 
branches, to over 2000 destitute people. 3 | 


C ‘For several years Rural Cooperatives have been carried on. 
jointly in this area by our Mission and the Catholics. In spite of” 


the condition of the past year we have been able to keep about 40 


societies going, and the cooperative loan plan has brought thousands: 
through the worst months. Much of our relief money has been ex- 
pended in this way and it has proved a most effective method.’ ” 


During 1939, special attention has been directed to the care 
of children. Chinese and foreign Christian workers have tried to- 
follow the example of Jesus, who taught us to care for these little- 
ones. 


Child Welfare Work 


“In Hangchow, 1.561 children are being cared for by a union 
committee. 108 of these are in an orphanage under the care of the 


Catholics. The others are divided among seven Daily Care Centers 


in different parts of the city. This means that the children come for- 
a certain number of hours each day, receiving one or two meals, as 


the case may be, and sharing in a planned program of study and play. 


Such an opportunity for daily food spells the difference between life- 
and death for many a child. : 

“At Sungkiang, the Rev. W. B. Burke has about 60 war orphans 
in his care. | 

“Kashing has just begun a Daily Care Centre for 200 children. 
Be aap has four Daily Care Centres, with about 100 children. 
in eacn, 7 

“At the last meeting of the Child Welfare Committe on May 
5th, applications were received from Huchow, Nanking, Suchow,,. 
Wuhu, Tientsin and Ningpo. 


“If any other places have applied, their letters have not yet 
been received. 


“The secretary writes : - “The original grant for this work seemed 


| substantial, but when we begin to divide it out, we find we have to 


step cautiously. The Committee has therefore made all grants on. 
a $2 per child per month basis. This amount, unless supplemented 
by the local.committees from other sources, will only provide one 


meal a day. In any case, extra expenses and the salaries of workers 


are provided locally. If more money comes in, we are hoping to 
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extend the led, and allow more generous grants to the work which 
has already been started.’ ”’ 
“In the case of Wuhu mentioned above, the local Christian 
Council reported that they were already working with 1,167 children 
in various parts of Wuhu, and made a request for a food grant 
for 64 of the most destitute of these. An unconditional grant of 
S554, or $2 per child per month for a period of three months was 


: “Our soup kitchens go on, thittee now each feeding about 1,000 

; people a day. A new mat-shed camp to house bombing victims: 

| schools in the camps for the children, with desks and chairs being 
made by the refugee carpenters; some sort of educational facilities 
for 1600 children, but 900-1000 children left without any sort o! 
education; plans for a campaign on April 4th, Children’s Day, to 
secure funds to provide for some of these;—these are the concerns 
of the Church workers in Hongkong. She ends: ‘One wonders so 
much what is going to be the future of these children.’ ”’ 


> “Upon of of $1, 200.00 from your Committee 
for Child Welfare Work in Kashing, we immediately enrolled 200 
children between the ages of 4 and 14 in the — The daily 
program is as follows: mm | 


9:00 | Breakfast 
9:45-10:00 Worship 
10:00-10:30 
10:30-11:00 Arithmetic 
11 :00-11:30 Singing | 
11:80-12:00 Reading (Religious Readers) 
12:00-12 :30 _ Games (under direction of a teacher) 
12:30- 1:00 Writing 
1:00- 1:30 Bible 
. 1:30- 2:00 Hygiene, History, or Geography 
2:00- 2:30 Handwork or drawing | 
2:30 Dinner 


“The children are all selected from the poorest families in the 
-city. For breakfast they have wheat porridge with salt vegetables 
or brown sugar. For dinner they are’given a balanced meal of 
rice and vegetables. A trained nurse inspects them daily and treats 
minor ailments. Clothes are being sates to those who are in need 
-of them. 

“The work has opened up well anid we feel sure that the children 
will receive much benefit. The plan is for the ‘present project to 
-cover a period of three months. 

“Thank you for your provision for this work.” 


After two years of hostilities, some pecple in : China or abroad | 
may be forgetting about the intensity of the suffering, but let us 
Yremind ourselves and our friends that terror and distress are oad 
being created in many areas of China. ae 


4 
. 
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Chungking’s Agony. | 
“Letters continue to come in bringing vivid, eye-witness ac- 
counts of the bombing of Chungking on May 4th. In comparison; 
one correspondent says, the May 8rd bombing was mere practise 
work. Picture a great city going home from\work at 6.20 in the 
evening, the main thoroughfare, a great motor road, crowded with 
vehicles and pedestrians. Twenty-seven bombers in single rank 
formation swoop across the sky following the line of this main road, 
and in an instant of time Chungking is changed into a mad inferno 
of flames........ Vesuvius, San Francisco, Tokyo,—the names bring 
up pictures of horrors wrought by volcanoes and earthquakes. 
Chungking now ranks with them, set apart by suffering. 


“Tn a matter of minutes seven huge conflagrations were roaring 
through the heart of the city in a swath a mile and a half long, 
and a half-mile broad. By the time darkness was full upon the city 
the ce glow of the flames illuminated the country-side for miles 
aroun 


“One writer, a newspaper correspondent, describes how the Mis- 


‘sions were ringed about in flames, and how surprisingly they were, 


for the most part, spared. The Friends’ Mission suffered most. 
Windows were broken when a bomb fell 15 yards away, and the 
walls and roof pitched and swayed. Mr. Arnold Vaught, head of the 
Mission, a Chicagoan, with the aid of friends, fought for three hours 
with the surrounding flames that licked out their red tongues over 
his building. It was in the end the only — left intact in a 
vast area of desolation. 


“The Methodist Hospital, “Syracuse in) Chinns”. was a 
center of activity throughout the night as an endless line of patients 
passed through its gates........ At the hospital of the United Church 
of Canada, Dr. Stuart Allen did yeoman service far into the night. 
er The sisters of the Mission of pines aaron Sisters also threw 
open their doors to hosts of the suffering. : 


“Daybreak found a tired-eyed Mission community that had 


. battled against almost overwhelming odds and was still undaunted 


in its determination to bind up and heal the wounds inflicted nw: a 
cruel barbarism. 


“One letter describes a six year old child, shrapnel splinters 
through both eyes, for whom nothing could be done. Morning 
brought release from pain. The thought comes that perhaps some 
of those airmen, doing their ‘duty’ in dropping those bombs, have 
six year old children at home. Is war, the institution, to be forever 
tolerated? Rather, is there not ‘something in man when he looks 
at God’s flowers at God’s sun, looks at the starry universe, looks at the 
magic in the human eye which forbids the acceptance of misery, sorrow 
and unhappiness as the natural lot of men on earth? 


“Will an ecumenical Church tolerate war as an institution of 
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Conditions near Kaifeng. 


“While in Kaifeng, I escorted a part of our people going to 
Chengchow as far as the New Yellow River crossing. The plight 
of the people in the flooded district is pitiable beyond mention. In 
most places they seem to be eating only the young leaves. The 
people sit around listless and the dogs refuse to rise and bark at 
the stranger. One village we went to for some king of food had. 
nothing. They said that even the crows had deserted them. Much 
of the land is being planted again, but with what hope of a harvest? 
It seems inevitable that tens of thousands of them will perish before 
the summer ends. The only possible way would be to open soup 
kitchens along the whole line of the flooded area, and there would 
be scarcely any chance of feeding the wrong party. As to a permanent 
future, there seems no way.” | 


“Last summer we had thousands in refugee camps. (At this 
.time, due to overcrowding, cholera broke out and even the churches & 
were pressed into service as hospitals.) During the autumn, the & 
Chinese Government forced those who could to move to. Nanchang 
and other places. I shall not attempt to describe the horrors con- 
nected with that moving tide of suffering humanity—only one of 
hundreds like it in other parts of China. It was necessary for them 
to go as we could not get food for them here. « 


In Honan. 

“This important railway jenstion on the Peking Hankow railway 
has, according to this same letter to the Council on Medical Missions, 
‘received 30 bombings with 1500 bombs, 3500 killed and a hundred 
million in damages. In spite of these conditions, the missionary 
and Chinese staff have continued to serve the stream of sick, wounded 
and distraught victims of the war.’ 


A Raid. | | 
“This is our day of fasting and prayer. For days it has been 
rainy and misty, but this morning it is bright and clear. ‘Just at 
nine o’clock as we were softly singing a chorus, all kneeling in our 
living-room, without a moment’s warning a big bomb fell so 
near that windows flew open, pictures fell, etc. Pieces of shrapnel 
rattled on the roof and on thé stones in the court. We all huddled 
together, and soon, from the low-flying plane, another loosened. We 
could hear it rattle, rattle, then ‘Bang’! Some of our plaster cracked 
and little pieces loosened. The children were as still as mice, not — 
a sound,—but whispered prayers could be heard and the buzz of 
lanes above. When we could be free of them, we could still hear 
Sree in nearby villages. It is twelve noon. Back and forth they | 
have been coming for three hours. Six terrible bombs have fallen 
here in the village—but there they have come again. 


“3.00) About twenty more bombs have been 
dropped. As the planes cleared away, the wounded began to be 


e 
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‘prought in on stretchers. Our hall was filled with them. As we 


tried to wash away the dirt and somehow tie up the terrible gashes 


made by the flying shrapnel, the planes came repeatedly. No one 


can imagine the terror until one has been through it. O how precious 
it is to have Jesus at such a time.” ) | 


Naturally the Christian hospitals have been kept exceedingly 
busy. Doctors and nurses have done their best to cope with the 
heavy demands. 

“We were in Hankow six months, sails in the Methodist 
General Hospital—overflowing all the time with ill refugees and 
wounded soldiers and victims (civilians) of air-raids. In the first half 
of autumn these were evacuated further inland and,—(no one sup- 
posing that place would fall so soon—if ever!)—we left Hankow 
Oct. 17 for Hunan. Arrived Changsha evening of 18th. Next day 
that city was horribly bombed and burned. That evening came thru 


a call to go to Pingkiang, N.E. of Changsha, which had been des- 


troyed—one half—that day, by bombs and fire, and the Mission 
Hospital (also English Methodist) with 100 bomb victims clamouring 
for treatment, and already Hospital full, and only one young graduate 
of 2 years M.D. there to cope with the situation! We went, by 


auto, and did 50 major operations in 8 days! Then we were called 


here where Hospital keeps over. 100% full (100 +) and over 200 
clinic patients daily, with one young graduate M.D. to help!” 


“We've had quite a rush at the Hospital forty bombed patients 


admitted in three days during the past week, and that at a time 


when every bed was already filled with patients. How did we do 
it?. Well I scarcely know, except that two rooms used for servants 
quarters and storages in the out-patients’ building were cleaned out, 
and beds—(made of boards and saw horses and bundles of straw) 
—were crowded into every available space: Patients in the hospital 
that could be forced out were told they must go, some of whom have 
to return to the clinic for dressings. We operated all day Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, and late into the night on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. On Wednesday we worked until there were no more 
surgical drapes to work with. Altho we have only one regular operat- 
ing room, we opened up work on three operating tables by using two 
small dressing and store rooms adjacent to the operating room. We 
had to close the clinic on Wednesday in order to get things so we 
could carry on at all. The red Swastika Society brought in the 
patients and is paying a maximum of fifty cents a day for not 
Over one month. All operating and X-ray expenses must be met 
from our charity funds, and many of these patients will probably 
have to remain in the hospital for two or three months or even. 


longer. In view of the request for an additional five thousand dollars 


which the hospital requested through the Emergency Service Com- 


- mittee for Relief of Shaohing, I thought you might like to know the 


facts about what we are doing.” 
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: “Five hospitals were bombed during March-April, bringing the §& 
total up to 39 hospitals, or more than 14% of the Christian medica] § 
work. Three of these were in Hunan, at Changsha, The Hudson- 
‘Taylor Memorial Hospital; at Hengyang, Presbyterian Hospital; 
at Pingkiang, General Hospital. One was in Honan, the General 
Hospital at Chengchow, and one was- in Shensi, the work of the 
English Baptists there.” 


“A cloudy morning May twentivetetth. gradually brightening by 

ten o'clock. The air-raid signals on as usual but little attention 
id to them. The drone of planes overhead seems a bit unusual 
use so near. The hospital staff going about their work as usual 
—several student nurses helping with injections. A sudden whistling 
sound, a crash, and a bomb strikes in front of the hospital, 
then another near the same spot..- Patients in a panic as the acrid 
fumes from the explosions sweep into the front hospital windows. 
Nurses busy carrying patients to the ground floors. A student nurse 
assists me with a patient as calmly as if this were an everyday oc- 
curence. Before long the wounded begin to come in covered with 
dirt. Everybody lends a hand in carrying patients. They are lined 
up on the floor in long rows outside the operating rooms. Check 
up to see which are the worst cases that should be operated first. 
Stimulating injections and morphine to treat shock. Several cases 
too far gone already to permit operation. Two operating room teams 
ready to begin. Terrible wounds filled with dirt and debris from 
collapsed houses. The anaesthetists start the next cases and still 
they come—young and old, men, women and babies. More bombs 
falling with terrific explosions behind the hospital. Mrs. Stevenson 
and Miss Hill bringing sandwiches for the operating teams. Dr. 
Wong and I make evening rounds to see that everyone has morphine. 


Bed after bed of groaning humanity.”> | 


4 


The Bombing of Sianfu Hospital.. 

“On March 7th, however, there were three alarms by 3 p. m. 
There was a sort of local superstition that there would be no raids 
after 3 p.m. but the sirens blared a fourth time at 4 p.m., and the 
telephone office reported there were seven planes on their way. The 
patients in the hospital were tucked under their beds for the fourth 
time, and Dr. Menzies Clow got involved with a little girl who had been 
knocked down by a car, which was rushing out of the city as they 
_ do in the alarums. At 4.15, when he was still attending to this 

girl, the staff heard the planes coming. Dr. Clow hurried along to 
tell Dr. Ruth Tait, who was still seeing patients, to stop and then 
returned to write down the girl’s particulars. He heard a bomb 
dropping not very far off, and, shouting to the patients to get _— 
flung himself under a bench. 
“He had just done so when there was a tremendous roar. and 
the whole place seemed to have. Picking himself up, Dr. Clow 
found everything covered with a thick haze of dust like a pea-soup 


> 
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fog. He ran to the midwifery ward and found all the patients 
moaning. They were not hurt, however, so he went to the men’s 
ward. One or two there were slightly cut by glass, but no one really 
hurt. There he met Dr. Handley Stockley, and as the haze was 
clearing, they saw that three drums of petrol were on fire. They 


- dashed out and rescued a fourth barrel, and there heard that some- 
' one was hurt in the first class ward. That place was a perfect 


shambles, but there was no one there. They heard the planes 


- coming over again, and each nipped under a bed for a couple of 
minutes. 


“When they came out again they that a trench there 
had been blown in, and started feverishly digging, eventually ex- 
tracting two members of the staff. One was breathing and made 


a good recovery, the other unfortunately was dead. One of the 


hospital coolies was also seriously wounded and died the following 
day. Mr. Feng, the Evangelist, was found buried in a collapsed room 
nearly an hour and a half after the bomb fell, but though wounded 
in the face by his glasses, he made a good recovery. It was only 
when the first man was dug out and had recovered consciousness 


that he was able to tell where Mr. Feng was buried. 


“There were four bombs dropped on the B.M.S. hospital com- 
pound, two more across the road to the east, and two more just 
outside the compound wall to the west. The worst damage was 


done by one bomb (or two) which fell right on the centre of the 


Hospital. It demolished completely the clean operating theatre, 


_ Jaboratory, and X-ray room and badly damaged the water tower. 
It also buried all the surgical instruments, wounded the coolie, who 


later died, and pretty well wrecked the second theatre. The marvel- 
lous thing was that though it fell plumb in the centre of the four 
principal wards, which were full .of patients, it did not injure a 
single one of them. 


“The second bomb wrecked the first chine wards, completely 


_ buried the three members of the staff, and demolished a complete 


row of five rooms. The third fell on top of a wall and wrecked 
many of the girl nurses’ rooms; it also set the petrol on fire, and 
cut the top off a tree. In the dugout under this tree were five 
people, not more than five yards from the place where the bomb 
exploded, but none of them were hurt. The fourth bomb fell near 
the mortuary and did little damage, except knocking a wall down. 
There were three drums of crude Diesel oil a round the crater but 


“There were two heavy air-raids on the city on March 14th and 
15th. These were specially unpleasant, for the planes came over 


each day in four relays and were hovering about for an hour and 


a half each time. In the first one a huge bomb landed just across 
the road from the house at present occupied by Miss K. M. Franklin 
and the Rev. George Young, where they both were, but fortunately 
it did not fc 
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The Refugee problem is so vast that one is apt to be iiiewere’ 
and confused by large numbers, with the result that the sufferings 
of individuals is overlooked or minimized. However Christian work- 
ers are specially eager to remember the value of each personality, 
and have tried to help individuals and pequitice. 


A Family on Relief. 

“T have just found a family of forty women and children, with 
an elderly gentleman, the grandfather, looking after them. Since 
last July they have been selling the tiles and bricks left after the 
destruction of their commodious home in an air-raid on the 10th 
of January 1938. The younger male members of the family went 
west last May. When the remaining members of the family fled to 
the country, bandits relieved them of all ready money, and the 
invaders finished the destruction to their personal property in the 
city. Their land has been under water for nine months and they 
have no resources other than the bricks and tiles mentioned above. 
The grandfather is a scholarly gentleman with no genius for ‘smal! . 
business’ even if capital were forthcoming. I am convinced that the 
keenest sufferers are this class of people. I was gE at the size 
the ood I have described. tg 


“The same story with variations, for in some places the need 
is far more desperate, comes in over and over again. A letter ‘from 
a missionary who works in one of the most devastated areas, swept 
by flood, war and resulting famine, brings a touching story. She 
was writing Dr. Miao her thanks for the last much-needed remit- 
tance of $3,000, and says: 

_“ In making these distributions, with all the care in the world, 
money sometimes falls into wrong hands. The other day a man 
brought us $2 that went to him in the last city distribution. He 
explained that there had been a mistake,—he was not in dire need. 
If you could see his home and the way he lives, you would feel like 
giving him ten times as much as he paint “by mistake:” ’ ” 


“The elder, whose church had long aga been dciliesied by bombs, 
used to gather his fellow-Christians together in his home for worship. 
They were crowded but his house was fairly ample and their welcome 
was secure. Then the fire one still night wiped out this last refuge. 
And the elder, who was a herb-doctor, lost first his own shop and 
then that in which he had a part-interest. “Now he is a refugee, 
with nothing whatever saved from his Paercssions. ‘I have nothing 
left,’ he said cheerfully, ‘but my faith, | 


An additional burden: that came to Shanghai Christians was the 
influx of refugees from Pane. 
European Refugees. 
“With the unprecedented congestion of ‘Chinese already taxing 
‘the housing capacity of the city to the bursting point, it has been 
a difficult and ne task to find places for these newcomers. 


Wiw fee” 
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Some Shanghai friends are working sacrificially .on these tasks. 
Some have given generously of their funds, and an almost equal 
amount has come from abroad, but more than three-fourths of this 
entire amount has already been spent. The original stipend of $60 
per person, first cut to $55, is being rapidly reduced to a still lower 
figure as a fare is being devised that compromises between the 


western and Chinese diet. Approximately 12% of the entire number 


are baptized Christians: either married to Jews, or descended from 
Jewish stock, Over seventy are known to be Roman Catholics. Thé 
Committee in charge, although administering funds largely given 
by Jews to help other Jews, has attempted to make no discrimination 
but to aid all alike. The Protestant Christian community in Shang- 
hai is attempting to aid on the same liberal basis. Three of the 
churches in Shanghai, Community Church, Union Church and St. 
John’s Pro-Cathedral (on the campus of St. John’s University, Jess- 
field) have already taken offerings, and have turned in over $2,000 
to the N.C.C. Jewish Relief Fund: Individuals have added several 
hundred dollars more, and generous gifts have come from mission- 
aries in out-posts. Much, very much more, will be needed. 


“Twelve or more of the doctors have already found places in 
mission hospitals, greatly relieving overworked doctors. Places are 
being found for the 30 others who have registered with us. Fine 
reports have come in of the skill and pleasing personalities of some 


of these who have found a helpful niche.” _ 


The spirit of cooperation has been a notable feature of relief 
work and fortunately we can report that this cooperation is still 
being maintained amongst all kinds of different groups. 


United in Good Work. 3 


“The District of Hankow Newsletter, January, 1989, has this 


‘description. by Bishop Gilman, American Church Mission, (Protestant 


Episcopal Church in the United States) of those who are united in 


good work in that area. 


“Tn our center, we can never forget the cooperation of the Taoist 
Abbot of the Ever-Spring Monastery, opposite St. Hilda’s, Wuchang, 


and the whole force of the Swastika Society.. Many men and women 


have walked miles in the service of the refugees, but I believe 


that none has been more active than the Abbot...... b. | 


“The Swastika Society is a Buddhist benevolent society whose 
ordinary business men, have undertaken the removal 


-and burial of all persons who haye died. They have done this 
service promptly and efficiently (a very grave problem during the 


difficult days of the turnover). They have.also cared for the poor 


and needy........ 


“Having written the above appreciation of our co-workers, I 
return to the work of the Christians. Pride and joy fill my heart, 
when I go through the office of the Wuhan Refugee Zone Com- 
mittee. There, in close cooperation under the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Methodists, Congregationalists, and many, many Episco- 
palians have registered, investigated and supplied food to 70,000 
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refugees, arranging for each family to receive a week’s rations. All 


so distributed by days that there is no confusion, and the entire 
‘distribution can be handled from one center. . 


Catholics and Baptists. 

“The Vicar General of the Catholic Mission of Ningpo writes to 
the Rev. A. F. Ufford, of the Baptist Mission, Shaohsing, serving 
on | ge International Relief Committee, describing the case of a 
priest of his mission in Shaohsing called to a dying woman. He 
found not only a dying woman, but three dying children,—all from 
exhaustion and hunger. Further investigation revealed some 500 
others in the same condition in the vicinity—the direct result of war, 
and he appealed to the International Relief Committee, in the person 


of Mr. Ufford for some $5,000 to feed them for the next six months. 


(less than $1,000 U.S. currency at present. exchange).” — 


Naturally the work of attempting to set refugees on their own 
feet again has been carried on very vigorously. 
other selfhelp measures have been pushed. 


In Kwantung. | | 
“This occasional letter from Canton brings the record of all that 


has been done through church, hospital and refugee camp during 


the last four months in the amelioration of suffering. They have a 
practical plan for the rehabilitation of Ch 
this they need funds. | 4 


“Several thousand acres of tillable Jand have been made available 


by the Agricultural Bureau, and the. Kwangtung Synod hopes to 
assist groups of Christians to move on to this land and establish 


Christian settlements. In this they aré doing on a small scale what © 


the Government is doing on a large scale, and what other Christian 
groups are also attempting. They have succeeded in raising some 
’ thousands of dollars, but this is a drop in the bucket to what they 
will need in order to tide these people over until they shall have raised 


their first crops. | 
“What these people will need is food until t 


tilling the soil. Loans wi 
needed for others.” 

“We are attempting to get all our women working, and are giving 
some the chance to learn to weave stockings and towels and make 
string and rope from a cactus type of leaf that grows here. All 
along we have had a big number busy making clothes and padded 
bed-covers to meet the needs of our family. : 


Cooperatives and 


ristians on the soil, but for’ 


hey can grow their 


own crops, humble homes for shelter, farm implements and oxen for 
ll help some, but outright gifts will be 


_ “Two British business men have given themselves wholeheartedly 
to the work of the Refugee Zone Committee. During the first days 
they went almost daily to the Zone to consult and assist in solving 
) problems. They are A. E. Marker, Esq., of the Arnhold Trading 
Co., Ltd., and W. S. Dupree, Esq., of Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd...” 
| 
j 
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“There are quite a number who wish to join Bible Study groups 


-,...and there are not a few who have, during these past months, 


begun to enter into a transforming experience. ‘While running from 
danger, blessing came to me,’ said one woman. ‘These are indeed sad 


: days, but some wonderful things are going on in the midst of it all.” 


« 


many people may be gleaned from Miss T—’s description: : 

““T.am trying to make our little community as independent and 
self-supporting as possible, the only way we can look after all these 
people. All the suitable lawn has been turned into gardens. Half 
of Dr. Deh’s little yard has been turned into a chicken yard, and 


- over....Wwhere it was not possible to have a garden, we have a pig 


pen. In the back we have a cow shed. With all these things, and 


with 140 people, there is little space to walk about. I am getting 


gardening and carpenter tools, also barber scissors, clippers and 
combs for teaching purposes. The little girls from 8-10 sew nicely 
now, after school hours. Our orphans are darlings, three are walking 


now and two more are just ready to walk.’” 


 $tudent relief has been undertaken on a big scale by the 
National Committee Y.M.C.A. and the National Committee Y.W.C.A. 
A Y.M.C.A. report describes the nature of the program, mentioning 
work-scholarships, loans, training groups. and hostels. 


| Student Relief. 


+Travel aid meets our urgent need in many cities. Wuhan and 
Changsha have shown the largest number of students receiving travel 
help. Wuhan was one time the main threshold to Szechuan, and 
thousands of students had passed through that area on their journey 
westward. Several universities moved en bloc to the west through 
Wuhan. In the autumn of 1938 Changsha became one of the centers 
for the “unified entrance examinations” of the Ministry of Education 
for all the Government Universities, and hence there was a large con- 
centration of refugee students. Then, the situation was made more 


‘ acute when the universities and schools in Changsha also decided to 


evacuate. Our Committee gave help to more than a hundred desperate 


students between Ch.$30 and Ch.$50. In each case, only the actual 


train or bus or boat fare was given with two or three dollars extra 
for pocket money. No money would be given to students who could 
not produce written proof from the university concerned that he or 
she would be admitted on arrival. | i 

- “Only in recent months have we given more attention to renting 


‘special ‘quarters for student hostels. At present such hostels can 


be found in Shanghai, Kunming, Kweiyang and Kweilin. Others have 
been contemplated for Peiping, Chungking, Chengtu and Hongkong. 
Generally speaking, the need for hostels is greater among women 
students than among men, and consequently women’s hostels are 
usually the first to be established. In each case, the student hostel 
is placed under the care and supervision of the local Y.M.C.A. and 


tthe local Y.W.C.A. with their student secretaries taking charge of 


“How these isolated little communities are able to care for so 
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the program. The suggestion of running such student hostels on the 
basis of cooperatives may be experimented with in some centers. 


“The supply of necessities such as winter clothes, shoes, socks, 


towels and books has been found urgent in places like Sian, Kweiyang > 


and Kunming. I have collected a number of stories, telling how the 
first batch of students from Tientsin, Peiping, Paoting and Taiyuan 


had left their home towns in a hurry and had found very little of 
their belongings left by the time they reached Sian. It was winter © 
when they began to settle down. Such needs arose again during the 


second winter of the war. Some of the students may have managed 
- to pull through the first winter but their limited resources failed them 
during the second. Then, sickness among students is also unavoidable, 
During my recent visit to Kunming, Dean Van of the National South- 
west Associated University told me that medical aid will become an 
increasingly important feature in student relief. He had already 
- found a number of students of his university who contracted various 
kinds of diseases and had no money to pay their hospital expenses. _ 

“A more recent project is the building of student community 
centers in the Southwest cities. In-cities like Chungking, Kweiyang, 
Chengtu and Kunming where there are now large concentrations of 


students and where there is little likelihood of Japanese occupation, | 


the spiritual welfare of students should not be overlooked aside from 
physical relief. It is thought that if we could rent or even build some 
special quarters with facilities for all social activities, a small assembly, 
a social room, a reading room, a clinic, some shower baths, and 
perhaps a cooperative store, it will be meeting a real need to the 
students at their leisure hours and in their group living. These 
students from different parts of the country crave friendship and 
personal attention. | 

“Plans for such student centers are already on foot in all these 
four interior cities. Kweiyang is going to put up a simple two-storey 


building costing something like Ch.$14,000. The projected student | 


center for Sha Ping Pa in Chungking will be built by a joint Com- 
mittee appointed by our local Committee in Chungking and the 
Committee for: the Administration of the I.S.S. Funds in China. 
When it is built, this student center will serve about 4,000 students 
in the newly developed educational! center of Sha Ping Pa, ten miles 


from the city. The Chengtu Committee is negotiating with the West. | 
China Union University for putting up a special student center 


(443% ft) in Hwa Hsi Pa which will not only serve the students 
of that university and its five other. guest universities, but also 
the two other universities nearby, namely, the National Szechuan 
University (2,000 students) and the Kwang Hwa University from 
Shanghai (300 students). The Kunming Committee is also making 
plans for such a student center probably in the north-western part 
of the city where both the National Southwestern Union University 
and the National Yunnan University are now located.” | 


interest as showing the wide area over which monies have beem 


distributed. on" 


® 


| 

| 

A recent statement of the N.C.C. War Relief Fund may be of 
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N.C.C. WAR RELIEF FUND—July 6, 1939. 


RECEIPTS: 


3 535 


Contributions Received from August 31 1987 to June 22, 1939. 


Balance from previous Relief ‘Fund 


No of gifts Amount : ‘ | 
$ 22,059.77 


2,116.46 


40,319.69 
2,254.04 


$111,892.99 


1989] 
IN 
(1) Missionaries 
(2) Chinese Personal ..... 
(3) Chinese Churches, Schools, | 
(4) Cent Movement ... 221 
Abroad 
_(AI) Missionary Societies ... 17 
(AII) Other Organizations & 
(C) Chinese Overseas....... 52 
(D) Chinese Overseas “One 
Cent Movement” ..... 4 
From Exchange gain ....... 


Tots No. of gifts up to 22/6/39—1687. 


In CHINA: 


(1) Missionaries 
(2) Chinese Personal 


| 


(8) Chinese Churches, Schools, 
(4) One Cent Movement ... — 
Abroad 
(AI) Missionary Societies .. — 

(AII) Other Organizations & 

(C) Chinese Overseas ..... — 
(D) Chinese Overseas “One 


Cent Movement” ..... 


Total Receipts up to date—1695 


LIST OF ALLOCATIONS PAID UP TO JULY 6, 1939 


‘Canton 
Chengchow 
Foochow 
Fuyang 
Hangchow 
Mankow 
Hengyang 
Hongkong .° . 


68,133.78 
13,214.26 
31,803.94 

2,059.06 


174, 78. 


13.00 


$ 66,749.96 


$227,104.03 


5,594.87 
207.26 $299,656.12 


$ 


187.78 


273.76 


Il. Contributions Received Fie: June 23 to July 6, 1939. 


461.54 
$300,117.66 


| | 
3,500.00 
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Kaifeng ee ee ee. ee ee ee - @e ee ee 10,000.00 
Kashing ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,000.00: 
Nansuchow ‘a 1,000.00 
Nat. Xian Service Council for Wounded Soldiers in Transit se 20,000.00 


North China Kung Li Hui .. 
North China Com.:on Co-ordination of Emergency Relief 82 


Pinghan Line Nor th Honan 10,150.00 
Shanghai .. ; 16,779.93 
Shuntehfu ‘ 1,000.00 
Sian, Shensi ‘ 5,897.94 
Soochow... is 14,600.00 
South Shantung 12,000.00 
Taiyuan .. .. .. 1,410.95 
‘Tientsin ; ‘ ‘ 5,000.00 
Tsingan 1,630.00 
Tsingtao. 500.00 
Wuhan 250.00 
Wuhu 4,020.00 
Wusih 1,000.00 
Total allocations 73.94 
yISTRIBUTION OF NCC WAR RELIEF 
| To July 6, 1939. oa 
ANHWFI Shanghai 16,779.93 
Fowyeng 5,000.00 Soochow | 14,600.00 
Hwaiyuan 20,000.00 Suchowfu 500.00 
Nanhsuchow _ 1,000.00 Sungkiang 250.00 
Pengpu 254.32 Srtsien 500.00 
Showchow 19,00000 i Wusih 1,000.00 
Wuhu 4,020.00 49,274.32 Yangehow 1,000.00 44,789.96 
CHEKIANG | 
Foochow 5,010.05 5,010.05 
Kashing 1,000.00 _KWANGTUNG 
Shaohing 3,000.00 15,454.79. - Hongkong 3,000.00 5,000.00 
KIANGSU Changsha 500.00 
Nanking 6,160.02 Hengyang 2,054.79 2,554.79 
N. Kiaengsu 2,000.08 7 
Quinsan 2,000.00 . HUNAN 
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§ 
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Hankow Tsingan 1,630.00 1,680,00 
Wuhan 250.00 1,785.06 | 
CENTRAL hi Chengtu | 3,500.00 3,500.00 
Service to Wounded | 
‘Soldiers 20,000.00 20,000.00  Potal $263,373.94 
 Chengchow 8,000.00 49,274.32 
Hwaiking 1000.00 | Chekiang 165 
N. Honan 5,000.00 
N. CHINA 40,258.82 
Pinghan Line 10,150.00 29,150.00 or 12,207.26 
hantung 22,500.00 
N. China Com, 85,258.82 40,258.82 Shensi 5,897:94 85,274.97 
 Paotingfu 6,000.00 Honan 29,150.00 
Peiping 207.26 Hunan 2,554.79 
 Shuntehfu 1,000.00 Hupeh 1,735.06 
Tientsin 5,000.00 12,207.26 Soldiers 20,000.00 53,439.85 
 §.Shantung 12,000.00 Fukien 5,010.05 | 
Taian 3,000.00 Kwangtung 6,000.00 10,010.05 
“Taiyuan 


N, Shansi 3,000.00 4,410.95 | | 
Szechwan 3,500.00 3,500.00 


Total $263,373.94 


_ PART III. WORK IN THE WEST AND SOUTH-WEST 
To give some idea of the difficulties attendant on moving to the 
West, we may quote from a description of the removal of Hsiangya 


SHENSI 
Sian 5,897.94 5,897.94 


Medical College. 


“The Hsiangya (Hunan-Yale) Medical College, with a history of 
nearly 30 years, has moved 1,000 miles to continue its important work, 
In contrast to the comfortable and commodious home in Changsha, 
eapital of Hunan Province, simple structures of wooden framework 
and mud walls now house the faculty and students at Kweiyang, 
capital of Kweichow Province. Undaunted by hardships and difficul- 
ties attendant upon their removal and exile, the whole college 
reported: ‘Our spirit is high.’ 

“The Hsiangya Medical College contemplated evacuation early in 
June, 1938, when a special committee composed of members of the 
governing board and administrative officers was appointed. At first 
the committee intended to move the college to Kwangsi Province, 
but later Kweiyang was chosen as it was possible to arrange for 
co-operation with other medical institutions which had already 
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transferred to the provincial capital of Kweichow, which lies on the 
Szechwan-Burma highway. The Hsiangya Hospital remained in 
Changsha to provide medical service for the civilians and war victims. 
“Packing was begun in the middie of June and the first consign- 
ment of equipment left for Hengyang, south of Changsha, in July. 
Owing to transportation difficulties evacuation of the staff and 
_ students, numbering about 150, did not commence till the end of 
September. Altogether 40 tons of goods went to Kweiyang via 
Kwangsi and eight two-ton buses were used for shifting personnel 
and families. | | 
“The evacuation was completed on October 11. After two weeks’ 
intensive preparation, the college opened for the fall session on 
October 24, about three weeks behind the scheduled time. Mean- 
while, the two senior classes remained in Changsha with the Hsiangya 
Hospital where clinical teaching was still possible. The disastrous 
fire in Changsha on November 13 rendered it impossible for the 
students to receive instruction there. ‘They finally reported for work 
in Kweiyang and some of their clinical teachers also arrived. By the 
end of November the whole college was operating in its new environ- 
ment in Southwestern China. 
“Excepting the indispensable articles for the Hsiangya Hospital, 
most of the movable equipment,. especially those for pre-clinical 
teaching, were brought to Kweiyang. Including the books and bound 
journals, 368 cases of various sizes safely reached their destination.” 


- Many institutions have migrated to Chengtu, and cooperative 
efforts in new experiments are in full swing.. 

Dental Education in West, China. 
“With the outbreak of the war many institutions took refuge 
on the West China Union University campus—the Medical and Dental 
Colleges of the Central University, University of Nanking and Ginling: 
College for Women from Nanking and Cheeloo University from Tsinan, 
Shantung Province. With the arrival of the guest institutions, the 
enrolment of the Dental College of the West China Union University 
was increased to three or four times its normal numbers. os 


“Many of the students of the four other universities have entered 
the West China classes in dentistry. The educational policy of the 
Dental College of the National Central University is based on the 
theory that dentistry is primarily a utilitarian art and that dental 
education should, therefore, consist largely of technical training. 
The Dental College of West China Union University, while not 
neglecting manual dental technique, teaches dentistry as an intergal 
part of general medical education, stressing the biological and other 
aspects. On account of these differences in curriculum and aim, the 

Central University Dental College still carries on. Considerable 
co-operation and co-ordination between the two institutions, has 
ensued. 

“Dental education in Chengtu was further facilitated in Septem- 
ber, 1938 by the creation of a United Hospital out of the three mission 
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hospitals—the Men’s Hospital of the United Church of Canada, the 
Women’s Hospital of the United Church of Canada and the Chengtu 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. The Outpatient Department of this newly unified hospital 
provides the teaching clinic for students of the Dental College of the 
National Central University while those of the Dental College of West 
China receive their instruction and sneratery: trathing in the dental 
clinic on the University campus. _ 

“Chengtu has thus become the centre of the dental education if 


_ Free China—and in the Chengtu dental world, Dr. Lindsay still plays — 
the leading role. Yet the aspirations that were born more than 


30 years ago in a small clinic treating one or two patients a day are 


still far from realization. Dr. Lindsay is looking forward to the day 


when large dental clinics capable of accommodating 100,000 patients 
may be established first in Chengtu and then in other principal centres 
throughout China. The health of the mouth is basic to the health 
of the body and only by the éstablishment of such clinics throughout 
Calms says Dr. —* can the health of the nation be assured.” 


New Leper Hospital for China. 


“A grant of 35,000 dollars for cml purposes and an 
annual subsidy of £300 donated by the Mission to Lepers in London, 
will soon bring about the completion of the first Leper Hospital in 
West China specially erected to combat the dread disease. Co-operat- 


ing and mainly instrumental in the anti-leprosy movement in 


Soap see ig the United Hospital of the Associated Universities in 
engtu. 

“The new Leper Hospital will be loeuted on the south side of thé 
quadrangular building of the United Hospital of the Associated 
Universities on the campus of the West China Union University. 
Construction work has already been started and will be completed 
some time in the summer. 

“On the staff of the United Hospital of the medical colleges of 


the Associated Universities which will now devote its time to the 


Leper Hospital will be Dr. Wallace Crawford, a Canadian missionary 


who has been in Szechwan for more than 30 years. He is head of 


the University Clinic and the Public Health lane of the West 
China Union University. 


“Near the Leper Hospital, according te Dr. Crawford, will be 


built a small factory where occupational therapy may be given to the 


patients. 
“The establishment of the Leper Hospital in Chengtu will bend | 


another significant stride of progress in the -movement 


in China.” 


“J have never known anything like the wonderfal courtesy and 

hospitality of the people of West China University. Crowded as they 
aré,—almost out of their own homes and offices and college rooms, 
they continue to be the most marvelous hosts imaginable, in spite of 
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the fact that these inate’ have now been here more than one year 
and the prospects of their being here for a + long: time in the future 
are very bright. | 

. You would find much of tritereat on this big campus ‘outside 
the Naha Gate, which now provides a home for five other institutions 
in addition to all the work of its own large student body. At the 
present time I believe there are more than 3,000 here. This number 
includes faculty, administrative officers and students i in middle schools 
and colleges. 

. “A very fine spirit of cooperation has developed among the 
teachers of the various institutions now working on the campus, and 
it looks as if a much larger degree of cooperation in classes, labora- 
tories and projects will be forthcoming throughout this coming 
WMAP sec 1 As the weeks go on we are having our eyes opened to the 
tremendous possibilities of this great western land and I am sure that 
if we remain here very long we shall not be too eager to settle down 
again in the East when the war is over.” | 


Every visitor to Szechwan and Yunnan brings back sites 
accounts of the fine spirit to be found amongst Christian workers 


in those parts. | 

“One especially interesting item wae of the request from middle 
school principals in Szechwan that the Board assist them for the 
next five years, helping them seeuwre the equipment they need, etc., 
and that after five years they would ask for no further assistance. 
In a small meeting with six middle school principals later on, he asked 
if they really thought the schools would need no more assistance after 
five years. They assured him that it was even so. ‘It may be so 
for your schools,’ he persisted, ‘but what about many of the others” 
‘We will help them if they need | it,’ came back the answer. Very 
significant, this, of the spirit in China foeey: gs 


Chungking. 
“New work and new thoughts and new life and new aici are 
here vivid to me!....But the city is too crowded for words! I was 


told that formerly the population of the _ was only 300,000. Now, 
it is 700,000. 

“Please mail to me by air 100 copies of the ‘téeintly printed list 
of publications of Home Week me ten from 1930-1938.” 


Youth and Religion Movement in duinatn. 


A letter from Chengtu reports: 
“The most dramatic form which the spiritual mobilization has 
taken is represented in the Youth and Religion Movement. Two 
non-Christian universities, Kwang Hwa and Szechwan University, 
dismissed classes that the students might hear Mr. Lautenschlager. . 
The government colleges exceeded the expectations of everyone in 
their response. Three mornings the team went out to Hwa Met 
Methodist Girls’ School, which has moved out into the CONEY J about 
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30 li away. will two at Oberlin-in-Shansi 
Middle School now refugeeing about 90 li from here, and next week 
will go to the Canadian Mission Girls’ School, also in a country place. 


s Plans have been made for follow-up work which ought to conserve 


the results. Everybody wants another campaign next year, with the 
difference that more time shall be given for personal interviews. The 
team has been splendid and everybody has appreciated them. Mr. 
Liang could have sold ten times as a books as he brought, and 
there is great desire for more.” 


eve. 


Two iatornal Delegates from India in West China. 


| “Love at first sight seems to have occurred between the delega- 
tions from India and China. A letter from Bishop Ward, written 
from Chengtu, tells of his request to the Central Conference of the 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia for two fraternal delegates to - 
accompany him on his return to Chengtu. | | 
' “With a good deal of enthusiasm our Chuteh in Southern Asia 


set aside two such pastors, Rev. S. K. Mondol, an Indian, of Asansol, 


India, and Rev. On-Kin, a Burmese of Rangoon, Burma. They came. 
with us to Chengtu and are to remain in West China through April. 


| Thereafter they are likely to go home by way of Hongkong. 


“During the two or three weeks already spent here they have 


done a significant piece of work. They have spoken on numerous 


occasions to large audiences and smaller groups and have been in 


many personal conversations. They have strong evangelistic mes- 


sages and......have unusual insight into fundamental conditions.” 


PART IV. CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION 
The preachers are carrying on, and literature workers are not 


stopping their activities. If we keep our eyes and ears open, we shall 


soon find out that the seed is not all dropping on stony ground. 
‘All at once, four young privates in ragged blue uniforms 


detached themselves from the passing crowd. They stood before the 


missionary, emaciated and embarrassed. 
“Pardon me,’ said their leader, ‘but are you a preacher? My 


friends and I are Christians and we’ve been looking everywhere for 


a church.’ 
“The missionary saw in the incident. was, 


he said, very common for soldiers to seek him out. 


_“ ‘And they don’t ask for favors, either,’ he went on, ‘or exipelit 
to be treated well because of their religion. It’s rather remarkable 


_ the number of tattered, grimy privates that fill my pews on Sunday.’ 


“This same young woman was present in Nanchang when an 
officer was baptized in the little Methodist Chapel. She describes 
him as ‘still glowing with the experience and able to talk of little 
else.’ And she learned that he had first been taught Christianity 
when a student in Japan, and by no one less than Sun Yat Sen! He 
was bored then, but the seeds were planted, and now, after watching 


for years, he ‘wants to be one of them.’” | 
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_ “We have reprinted most needed literature locally, but have 12 
or 13 manuscripts to be published. later.,..Five of our Chinese 
literary secretaries are doing translation work in Hunan, Two are 
at Hankow....So our production is up to par. But a monkey 
wrench has been thrown into our distribution machinery. However, 
Wwe use bearers and wheel-barrow men to bring our stuff into Honan 
....We will’not give up doing what we believe is God’s work for 


us in China, no matter what happens,” 


An Old Chinese Farmer Sends a Gift to the Jewish Refugees. 
“Picture an old Christian farmer, accustomed to attending his 
country church and placing a tithe in a little blue cloth bag. Come 
war and flood and he is uprooted, and becomes a refugee. The Rev. 
Wesley Lawton assisted in his rehabilitation by giving him $20 
capital with which to buy a country cart such as they use in Honan, 
and in his first few trips of carting merchandise through that 
hazardous countryside he made the unbelievable sum of $80! Of 
course he refunded the $20, and we might have supposed that he 
would have regarded a tithe as $6, but not so. Mrs. Lawton writes: 


+ ““The weighty problem....of what to do with ail that tithe, 
eighty whole dollars to invest for the Lord! He could scarcely sleep 
at night for thinking about his responsibility. ...Wesley and I became 
interested as the dear old brother would come and talk about it from 
day to day. He sometimes begged Wesley to take it all and use it 
for the Lord’s work, but Wesley imsisted that he pray about it until 
God should put some need on his heart....After thinking and 
pondering a great deal the Lord put on his heart the plight of the 
Jews in this present persecution....Knowing that you love the good 
old country farmers as much as I do, I’ve told you this, and am 
turning over this money, reverently,....for Jewish work, or to give 
directly to some needy Jew or Jewess with our love in Christ’s name.’ ” 


The Outlook of Chinese Painters on Nature 
Review Article* 
MRS. E. W. DUNLAP 


R. Shio Sakanishi has made available to English readers @ 
series “planned by means of the best Oriental literature, its 
wisdom, philosophy, poetry and ideals to bring together West 

—— and East in a spirit of mutual sympathy, good-will and under- 
standing.” From India, China, Japan, Persia, Arabia, Palestine and 
Egypt, these words of wisdom have been gathered, “That they may 
help” says Mr. Cranmer-Byng, “to a revival of that true spirit of 
Charity which neither despises nor fears the nations of another creed 
or color.” | 


" *The Spirit of the Brush, Being the Outlook of Chinese Painters on, Nature 


from Eastern Chin to Five Dynasties (A. D. 317—960), —— x = 
Sakanishi Ph.D., The Wisdom of the East series. Pub. by John Murray 3/6 net. 
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The tranalator’s preface mentions “landscape as for a long time 
-accessory to human life and a background for human activities ;” and 
attempts, as does Dr. Oswald Siren in his book ‘of translations, “The 
- Chinese on the Art of Painting,” to interpret its growth from the 
actual comments passed down in literature by the painters and critics 

themselves, While Dr. Siren feels that they are of infinitely greater 
~ yalue than the few examples of actual painting now extant, despite 
their occasional “vagueness, lack of intellectual analysis and sys- 

tematic presentation along with their remarkable intuitive grasp of 
- the essential elements in art’, Miss Sakanishi takes the opposite 
view that the paintings themselves are of more value than notes 
written about them, because of the folk-lore material used or “neat 
categories of obvious, external characteristics.” She finds too, a 
difficult problem in choosing uncorrupted texts(?) but finally, used 
jn general, the Ming edition of the Wang Shih Hua Yuan, an 
encyclopedia written by Wang Shih-cheng (1526- 93) but published 
-a generation later. 


This she finds “remarkably accurate” and characteristically 
points out that her “reading often differs widely from previous 
versions but not wishing to give “so inconsiderable a work” as her 
own “that air of controversy” refrains from noting each difference. 


For further study one is referred to the clarified Bibliography 
following the text after a chronological list of dynasties. The better 
known western writers, eight Japanese and four Chinese sources, are 
included. She mentions among the acknowledgements, the use of a 


charming drawing from the “Nymph of the Lo River” attributed 


to Ku Kai-chih. 


The introduction skims lightly over the place of painting as an 
art in early China, its use on bronze vessels and Imperial robes as 
- early as 1122 B.C., the earliest work on coarse hempen cloth in oil 
paint; and the revolution which must have followed the invention of 
the writing brush, ink and paper during the Han dynasty. (But 
Confucius is said to have used a writing brush and also Duke Wen 
Wang of Chou.) 

Then follows a summing up of the general and various attitudes 
of Chinese painters, with a few quotations from a later date written 
in a pleasant flowing style, much more free in English phrase, than 
in the translator’s. former work on Kuo Hsi, which however bears 
an irresistible charm of its own, 


In chapter, one, the artists begin to speak for themselves, plea 
somewhat lengthy interpretations seemed necessary. A great deal 
of known and illuminating information in regard to Ku Kai-chih, the 
famous fourth century painter, native of Wusih which might perhaps 
clarify many of her doubts is omitted here. She does mention three 
treatises of Ku, preserved by Chang Yu-yuan, a later writer. Ku’s 
criticism of Tsai-yung, a second century painter brings us perhaps 
the earliest serious Sty 
Though their faces are beautiful as silver, and their figures 
delicate as carved works, the life-spirit is not presented” and of 
warriors also painted by Tsai-yung, — the general attitude of 
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violent action is represented I regret to say the energy and strength 
of such motion is not portrayed.”’ 

“Chang Yen-yudn said that Chang Seng-yu could paint flesh, Lu 
*T’an-wei could paint bones, but Ku alone could paint the spirit. ” 

The second treatise deals with the tracing of old pictures, a 
practice from early times which flourishes to the present day to 
the frequent chagrin of collectors and connoisseurs. Ku Kai-chih 
‘says: “If the brush and eye travel boldly forward, the copy will 
not be a mere re but will contain something of the copyists 
own. 9? 


The priceless value of this little book, quite disproportionate. to 
its size or scope, lies in the actual words of painters like Ku, Tsu 
Ping, the two Wang Weis, Hsieh Ho, Hsiao I, Chang Yen-yuadn and 
Ching Hai. Quite irrespective of prejudicial opinion their shining 
words stand forth as clearly as in Dr. Siren’s sympathetic collection. 

Although placed low in the scale by Hsieh Ho, formulator of the 
Six Principles, the words of Tsung Ping reveal a rare and sensitive 
spirit. His final paragraph gives a Sree setting for the Chinese 
painter. 

“And so, by living in leisure, by ket the spirit, by cleansing 
the wine-glass, by playing the lute, and by contemplating in silence 
before taking up the brush to paint, although remaining seated, I 
travel to the four corners of the world. ....the wise and virtuous men 
of ancient times come back to live in my imagination.” : 

Care should be taken not to confuse the two Wang Weis. The 
first, born nine years after Ku K’ai-chih’s death devoted himself to. 
the study of antiquity and for ten years he never left his house. 
Hsieh Ho says “Wang’s style was delicate and fine.”” Wang Wei once 
wrote in a letter to a friend, “By natural disposition I know painting 
as the crying cranes know their ccurse through the dark.” Chang 
Yen-yuan, three hundred years later, “praised this friend of mist and 
haze” saying, “the meaning of Wang's painting is very deep and 
lofty. It would be difficult for one who does not understand. painting 
to appreciate him.” Although he died at the age of twenty-eight, 7 
his exquisite word-picture of the Chinese painter’s point of view (a 
not exclusive view among artists) should live for all time. 


Hsieh Ho is so fully treated elsewhere that apparently he is 
- accorded small space here. “Hsieh Ho....after a glance compre- 
hended the significant characteristics of his models and produced 
excellent likenesses.” He was a “creator of new fashions, in coiffure — 
and moustache, which the populace slavishly followed. ” Certainly 
his formulation of the Six Principles of Painting has been more fully 
discussed and pondered over than that of any Chinese writer on the: 
of Art. 
Hsiao IT, less well-known son of the founder of. Liang Dynasty 
named Prince Siang Tung among the literati, proclaimed‘ himself 
emperor at the age of forty-six, conquered by the Western Wei people 
two years later, was put to death at their hands. Through a cloud 
of misconception and doubt, Hsiao I’s clarity of thought speaks in 
his own words. After clear. and directions for work he: 
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writes: “The results of my assiduous inquiry into the secret of 
prush-work, I record here. It should be kept in secret and should 
never be disclosed.” Thus he reveals the national spirit of the best 
Chinese painters who do not advertise, but paint honestly in their 
quiet retreats of meditation, leaving their works to speak of method 
and prowess. 

Wang Wei Mo-chi, founder of the Southern School of Chinese’ 
Painting, speaks again in two excellent essays—“Secrets of Landscape 
Painting” (Shan Shui Chiieh) and An Essay on Landscape (Shan 
Shui Lun). The main events.of his life-history are well catalogued 
in most books dealing with Chinese Art. 

Chang Yeh-yuiin (about 850) is a well-known and much quoted 
critic and historian who includes “innumerable quotations from the 
writings and sayings of old artists. His record is a veritable treasure 


‘house of aesthetics of the early Chinese period.” 


The picturesque character of Ching Hao, or Hung Ku-tzu, as he 
called himself, the painter-farmer who hid in a mountain retreat, 
while he tilled the soil, looking to the best masters for standard, 
(Wu Tao Tzu and Hsiang Jung, master of the use of ink) lives in 
these pages. He it was to whom appeared “the Old Sire, giving of 
his wisdom at unexpected times and places.”’ » 


To the student of Oriental art whether active or this 
little book is invaluable. | 7 


In Remembrance 


BISHOP MOLONY 
The news of the death of the Rt. Rev. "aches James Molony, D. D., 


| former Bishop of Chekiang, which was reported by the “North-China 


Daily News” has been received in Shanghai with great regret by a great 


-many people who knew him and appreciated his great qualities. Bishop 


Molony died in London at the age of 74. 
Pembroke College Cambridge has had many illustrious sons, but 


. she sent out from her walls none more thoroughly “good” than Herbert 
James Molony, who took his B.A. degree in 1887, and after a course 


at Ridley Hall, was ordained ‘Deacon in 1888, and Priest in 1889, at 


¢ Newcastie-on-Tyne. From 1888 to 1890 he was curate of St. Stephen’s, 


Newcastle, but his breadth of vision and longing to extend the kingdom 


of Jesus Christ, reached out beyond the North of England town in 
which he was working and in 1890 he was accepted as a missionary 


of the C.M.S. and sent to North India to work among the Gonds, an abori- 
ginal people living up among the hills of the central provinces within 


s a distance of 100 miles from Jubbulpore. 


Neither attacks of fever nor the dangers of the track could stop 


such an ardent soul and for 14 years Mr. Molony made Mandla the centre 
from which he was constantly itinerating among the villages of the 
‘Gonds, impelled by a burning desire to deliver his message. Under his 


ministry the work was extended, two fresh bases among these tribes-people 


were established at Patpara and Marpha. Dispensary work was be- 
gun; schools were started, the most promising of the young men were 
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trained to be evangelists to their own people, while simple places of 
Worship were established where the gospel of Jesus Christ could be 
In 1904, Mr. Molony became C.M.S. Secretary for the Diocese of 
Nagpur. It was a great grief to him to relinquish his work among the 
Gonds, but he moved to Jubbalpore and shortly afterwards became ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Nagpur. In 1908 the Bishopric in 
mid-China became vacant. It was realized that a man of experience 
was wanted; one who could grasp a complicated situation, who knew 
the difficulties of up country work, who would not be afraid to move 
with the times, and who would develop the ministry of those to whom 
he was sent, and thus it came about that Mr. Molony was offered the 
Bishopric, and the steps of this good man were ordered to China. 


The University of Cambridge conferred upon him the D. D. degree 
(hon. causa) and on January 25, 1908, at Westminster, he was con- 
secrated Bishop in the presence of eleven other Bishops of the C. of E. 
and a great congregation of those who came to pray that God’s blessing: 
might rest upon him. In the same year he married one of a family of 
five sisters, three of whom were already missionaries in China, and 
Mrs. Molony has throughout the Bishop’s episcopacy, by her loving kind- 
mc fs and gracious hospitality, endeared herself to Chinese and foreigners 
* Shortly after the Bishop’s consecration his title was changed from 
“Bishop in mid-China” to “Bishop in Chekiang” as it was felt that this 
more nearly corresponded to his sphere of jurisdiction. It was not 
easy to take on the responsibility of a large diocese with work mostly 
among the Chinese, for it meant settling down again to fresh language 
study, but with characteristic clearness of vision and energy, realizing 
that Ningpo was the commonest dialect spoken in his diocese, the 
Bishop decided to make his headquarters in Ningpo city and there 
tackle that difficult dialect. : | 

Quiet, unostentatious, courageous, optimistic, of a peaceable disposi- 
tion, full of quiet humour, given to hospitality, in discussion fair, as 
chairman in conference or committee impartial, always ready to consider 
the Chinese viewpoint and give it its full value, in other words “a good 
man. | | | | 

Little by little the work of the Diocese has been built up and con-. 
solidated. Over twenty Chinese had been ordained to the Ministry and 
in 1918 Bishop Molony had the joy of seeing his dear friend and col- 
league, Archdeacon Sing, consecrated the first Chinese Anglican Bishop. 
Important educational work was carried on and further developed in 
Ningpo, Hangchow and Shaoshing, so that in 1925 the staff of the Mission 
fneluded 9 foreign and 26 Chinese clergymen, 9 foreign laymen, 16. 
tThissionaries’ wives, and 25 other foreign women missonaries; 7 of the 
_ ,&bove were doctors and 6 were nurses engaged at the mission hospitals: 
ae ope and Ningpo. There were also 102 Chinese Christian lay 
agents. | 
In 1925 the Bishop felt that perhaps a younger man would be more 
' Gtted to take the lead in the growing work of the diocese and accordingly 
asked the Archbishop of Canterbury to accept his resignation. Fortunate 
Was it that the Archbishop persuaded the Bishop to return for a further 
term of service, for in 1927, when the Nationalists madé their way North 
and thé anti-Christian movement gathered in strength, the wise counsel 
and statesmaniike leadership of our Bishop helped the Church in Chekiang 
to weather the storm, and at the same time his deep spirituality kept re- 
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‘minding all his fellow labouréks that the work was not theirs, but God's, 
-and so could not be overthrown. 


On his departure from China in 1929, Bishop Molony took up paroch- 
ial work at home and up to two years ago he was Rector of Teston, 
in Kent. His stepson, Dr. Goodwin, is at present on the staff of the 
Hangchow Hospital. (North-China Daily News).' 


REVEREND OLIVER C. CRAWFORD, D.D. 


$Succumbing to the third of a series of heart attacks since June 
14, Rev. O. C. Crawford, of the American Presbyterian East China 
Mission, Soochow, quietly passed away in his sleep in the early morning 
of Saturday, July 22. On Sunday afternoon in the local Presbyterian 
cemetery, all that was mortal of him was laid beside the grave of 
Margaret, the beautiful daughter who preceded him in her girlhood years 


ago. He is survived by his wife; his daughter Loretta, a member of 


the same mission; and his son Oliver Scott, now in America. 


It had been evident to some of his friends for months that Dr. 
‘Crawford was overtaxing his strength in the attempt to carry responsibi- 
lities that for some years had been shared with at least two able 
Chinese colleagues, who have not seen their way to return to work in 
the “occupied area.” He could not spare himself in the face of appalling 
need and — opportunity and so he lived more, though not 


long! 


For nearly 39 years: the writer enjoyed intimate association with 
Dr. Crawford in a group in which he was affectionately known as “Friar 
Tuck.” Missions are widely scattered in Sooc » and every one is 
busy most of the day and every day with his @wn task and his own 
‘Chinese group. Anything, therefore, that would bring together these 
scattered groups and individuals was of the nature of recreation, in 
the best sense of the term. One of the pleasantest relaxations was 
afforded by dinner parties: none were more enjoyed than those at the 
Crawfords and no guest was more welcome at the right of his hostess 
than “Friar Tuck,” with his quiet remarks and his pleasant smile. 


Another Soochow recreaton was afforded by the Missionary Associa- 
tion, with its monthly social hour and paper and its annual musicale 
and picnic. Dr. Crawford took his turn as President, contributed worth- 
while papers, and found great satisfaction in the ‘excellent musicales 


arranged by his wife and daughter. 


But where he showed at his best was in the Sunday afternoon service, 
when the ordained men took turns preaching in English to the foreign 


community, mostly missionaries, men, women and children. When it 


was his turn, he appeared as one who felt himself sent from God. He 
had consequently made thorough preparation and he spoke with deep 


seriousness, if not solemnity, uttering no unconidered word. A miss- 


ionary’s wife with hearing sadly impaired was a rather regular attendant 


at these services. More often than not her chief satisfaction was the 


Singing and the chance to see friends, for it was too much of an effort 
to hear what the preacher said. But she never. failed to hear Crawford, 
who remembered her handicap and spoke so she would be sure to hear. 


This kindly consideration, together with the utter honesty that spoke 


through every word and tone and gesture, struck an answering chord in 
one to whom genuineness is almost the whole of religion. It mattered 
not about his theology—sometimes a bit austere for her—he himself 
was the sermon! 
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_ At the funeral service Rev. R. C. Wells spoke impfessively on the 
text: “Be thou faithful unto death and. 1 will give thee the crown of 
life” (Rev. 2:10). Faithfulness he found to be the most fundamental 
characteristic of this man of God, in a sense the source of all his other | 
tharked characteristics, such as kindness, sympathy, charity in inter- 
preting the actions and motives of others, approachability in relations 
with younger missionaries and Chinese friends, gentleness, good judg- 
ment, cooperativeness. This faithfulness grew out of a living faith— 


“Like his Lord, of whom it was said, ‘Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?’, Dr. Crawford as a boy began his life in humble and in 
some ways sordid surroundings. His motivation to better things came 
in the form of a very definite conversion, which was a vital experience. 
of faith in Jesus Christ, his Lord. That faith dominated and transformed 
his life till the very end. It brought absolute sincerity and a fixedness 
of purpose. Nothing could deter or swerve him from what he felt to | 
be the will of his Master. Hence his keeping everlastingly at the task 
8 oe to others that same message of salvation through Jesus 

rist. | | 
_ “This faithfulness was never more evident than during these last 
two hard years in China. With his heart breaking over the sufferings 
of his Chinese friends in a desolated city, he stood by and met the new 
opportunity of preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ.... 


: “As a colleague of many years in the China Council I wish to bear 
witness to his faithfulness in the administrative work of the Mission. 
For many years on the Executive of the Mission here in East China, he 
shared the burdens and responsibilities of his fellow workers in this 
mission and represented them in the China Council. I have always felt © 
that these problems were presented to the Council after coming through 
the prayer life of Dr. Crawford. i, 

“During the first 25 years of the organization of the China Council 
Dr. Crawford, I believe, was the only member that was present at every 
meeting when he was on the field. 7, ee 

“His careful, progressive study of the work of our seven missions, 
supplemented by trips to several of the other missions besides his own, 
gave him a wide and well-balanced knowledge of the whole field. This 
breadth of knowledge and sympathy won for him a reputation of fair- 
ness and impartiality which made him an acceptable member of the Ad 
Interim Committee, where three members represented the whole Council. 
This was done with such balance that seldom during the quarter century 
was there a protested action and never have I heard from another mission 
the accusation that a decision had been partial to East China. In the 
Council work faithfulness in detail characterized Dr. Crawford’s service. 
For his long period of service I believe he was always elected Recording 
Secretary of the Council and he always fulfilled these exacting duties 
with minute care and accuracy. 

“As a colleague he was always genial and kindly, charitable and — 
wise in his judgments, patient and above all looking to the future with 
faith. He believed in the work for which we are here and looked forward 
to a triumphant outcome, no matter what the difficulties immediately 
before our eyes. | 

“This forward looking faith, very frequently, led him to urge us 
to strike forward when we could svarcely see where even the first 
step would land us. Sometimes, after long discussion of some perplex- 
ing problem, Dr. Crawford would give utterance to a very characteristic 
expression of his, “Come on, let’s go,” and we launched out on some 
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venture of faith, seiaaity tie find that faith turned into the substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen. 

“Faithfulness characterized his work as a Mission Administrator 
and a member of the China Council. We look back on these years of 
rich fellowship in the work of the China. Council with great gratitude. 

“Faithful unto Death;. 

A Crown of Life, 

Well done, good and faithful servant: 

Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. aie 
ae | W. B. Nance. 


Book Table 


BUILDER OF DREAMS, THE LIFE OF ROBERT EDWARD CHAMBERS by Ruth Carver 
Gardner and Christine Coffee Chambers, Broadman Press, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. 1939 200 pp. G.$1.00. 

(Available in China from China Baptist. Publication Society or Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House, Shanghai). 


All history is in a sense biography and the best modern histories 
are built around the lives of great men and women. The same is true 
of the history of missions. The story can best be told in terms of the 
lives and acts of those who launched and carried to success the various 


missionary projects. 


A manuscript is now being published in Chinese entitled, HUNTER 


CORBETT AND- THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION IN SHANTUNG, 


CHINA. The life of the man and the history of the mission are inextric- 


- ably interwoven in the text. The same is true of the life of Dr. Chambers 
and the story of the China Baptist Publication Society with which his 


life in China was chiefly interwoven, That society was to a large extent 
the result of his faith and endeavour. 


In this volume we are given a vivid pibture of the beginnings, 
the struggles and the accomplishments of this. Society which has meant 
so much for China in general and the Baptist work in China in particular. 
It was at first only a noble dream, a vision of God’s purpose for Christian 
literature. But the dream gradually took shape, first in small begin- 


nings in Canton, then in larger growth and finally in the present Society 
and its fine building in the heart of Shanghai. No one can estimate the 


good that has been accomplished for the Kingdom of God by means of 


the books and Sunday School literature that have gone out from the 


Society to all parts of China. 


The reader of this biography will also a given insights into many : 
other aspects of the missionary movement in China—pioneering with | 
all its hardships and triumphs, mission organization and administration, 4 _ 


cooperation with others while steering a clear course according to his ' 


light between ultra-conservative brethren on one hand and more liberal-— 
minded mén on the other. There is high drama and some comedy in. 


this life story but in it all is revealed the soul of a great man who was 
not only a great dreamer but a eareful builder. 
Baptist readers will be interested in many side lights thrown on 


‘the work of their various mission enterprises, and those more intimately 
- acquainted with Dr. Chambers will enjoy much that is recorded of the 
_ personal and family life of this outstanding Baptist leader. 
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Dr. Chambers was ahead of his generation (in Southern Baptist 
circles) in his attitude toward interdenominational cooperation and in 
’ other ways. Like all who have vision ahead of their group he had at 
times to suffer for his advanced positions. But the generosity of his 
soul and the Christian grace which he eae did much to carry 
him through in triumph. 

This book is no mere record of facts but a vivid and facinating 
picture of a great life engaged in stent work. F.R.M. 


PROGRESS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAsT by Chas: E. Perry & David Gray 
| Poston. Published by St. John’s Middle School. Shanghai, 1939. Price 

40 cents per volume. 

This handy little pocket velenn: is the third issued this year in 
the St. John’s Middle School series entitled “Students’ Library of 
Fact and Fiction.” Intending it to be a book of supplementary readings 
for Senior Middle Schools, its authors have presented in very lucid 
style the historical background and vital factors in the important 
recent changes that have taken place in those little-understood countries 
of the Near and Middle East. The chapters on Turkey, Palestine, 
Syria and Transjordania, Arabia, and Egypt were written by David 
G. Poston, M.A., while those on Iraq, Iran, and Russian Turkestan were 
prepared by Charles E. Perry, M.A., both writers being members of the 
staff of the Department of History. of St. John’s University. | 

The other volumes uniform in size with this are: No. 1. “They 
Saw China’s Far West” by Frances Markley Roberts. No. 2. “Mark 
Twain's Tom Sawyer” Rewritten by Elizabeth Tittle Poston. 

' These may all be ordered from Mr. V. K. Yang, Vice-principal, St. 
School, ‘St. John’s Shanghai. Price 40 cents 
eac 


THE LAW OF THE LEPER by G. C. Willis, Christian Book Room, Shanghai. 71 
pp. Price Ch.$0.80. 
“The spiritual application of this exceedingly interesting Old 

Testament description of the leper and his cleansing is, I think, soundly 

and fully covered by New Testament scripture proof. The whole treatise 

magnifies God’s power in our salvation afid teaches us man’s utter inability 

to save himself.” L.S.H. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. G. Gordon Mahy, Jr. is a member of the Presbyterian Church who 
has been working in Shantung. 

Dr. P. C. Hsu is a professor of the University of Shanghai, who has 
been a member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation for many years. 
He was a delegate to the Madras Conference. 

Dr. W. B. Nance is a missionary of the Methodist Church in China. He 
formerly was president and now is western adviser at Soochow 
University. He arrived in China in 1896, 

Miss V. M. Atkinson is a member of the Methodist Church in China, 
who arrived in China in 1884. She has been working at Changshu 

and Soochow. 

Mrs. E. W. Dunlap is a well known artist, formerly resident in Peiping | 
but now living in Shanghai. 
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